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Literature. 


FENIANS TO THE FORE! 


“ The day Irishmen humble the haughty crest of England, the 
chain for wrer the glory of Ireland te the stare Rage i 
from a Leader in the ‘‘ Irish People,” a Fenian Journal now 


Harroo! boys, gallant Faynians. Away wid blackguard fears, 

See the Voice of Glory callin’! Arrah, lind it your long ears : 

Lave workin’ for your families, and bouldly join the wars, 

And a ! we'll chain the glory of Ould Oireland to the 
stars 


Too | by murdherin’ Saxons ye’ve been thrampled un- 
der fate. y' . Pp. 


And the doors of riyal mansions in your faces have been shut ; 
But ye’ll see how quick they’ll open to you, gallant sons 


of 
Whin ye’ve gone and chained the glory of Ould Oireland to| 4 
the stars! 


Ye hes thim Saxons braggin’ they’ve got the Income-Tax 
pay, 
And begorra ! ’tis an insult ye’re not taxed the same as they ; 
But youll get your rights, be_shure, boys, whin ye show 
your hono scars, 
chainin’ up the glory of Ould Oireland to the stars! 


All is ready for our risin’, faix ! weve throops in every,street, 
int ae from the westward you'll persave the Faynian 


eet ; 
If you’re squintin’ wid your telescopes, ye’ll spy their lofty 
spars, 
Where we’ll climb, and chain the glory of Ould Oireland to 
the stars! 


You ’ve heard, may be, of foights at say in toimes of throble 
pas' 

And how bould Sons of Neptune nailed their colours to the 
mast : 

Shure, an’ clamberin’ wid big hammers soon ye’ll see our 
gallant tars, 

As they go to chain the glory of Ould Oireland to the stars! 


How our inimies will thrimble, whin they see us to the fore, 
Wid big guns and shelayleys, faix! an’ broad swords, too, 


re | 
How pale will be their Life Guards, an’ their Lancers, an’ 
ussars, 
-Whin they see us chain the glory of Ould Olreland to the 


May be you'll say, the stars bedad! are neighbours of the 
And you'll think to rise an’ reach thim you’ll be wantin’ a 
But we're t mia some big laddhers, and by these, wid loud 
We’ll climb and chain the glory of Ould Oireland to the stars ! 
Who F sca to speak of forty-eight ’—whin near the Shannon 
Who fears tall now Stophnus bravely burst hls btson bars, 
Becase he wished to chain the glory of Ould Olrclana to the 
Paix! thia, bring out your pitchforks, an’ your pistols, 

s.ieere potas son of you, the that he likes ; 
Pry nae Pa ould Sundbakunts, an enpthen, on’ simaal- 
Hurroo! we’ll chain the glory of Ould Oireland to the stars ! 


Hurroo! boys, ’tis for Liberty, an’ plundher, that 
Shure, the golden crown gland soon will uc 


You'll Fo neh os K an’ Imperors, an’ Princes, an’ Pashars, 


Whin ye’ve brave) the of Ould Oireland 
the vely glory to 

The crest of England shure we’ll humble in the dust, 

Thin of ould whiskey, faix! we’ll quinch our 


noble thust ; 
An’ we'll ride like Roman haroes bould in our triumphal 
Afther chainin’ up the glory of Ould Oireland to the stars!” 





DR. ANGELO ANNIBALE. 


3 everybody.—J 
my lows, don’t touch the He is the doctor of Rome. 


table-@ héte is at four, and the 
Is this the Farnese Palace? 


this morning already chat this is the Borghesy.—Now then, 


stout, middle-aged, blonde 
lady, dressy, bustling, and loud-voiced, to a drove of sons and 
oting hurriedly through the 

twelve rooms of the Borghese Palace. 

like to gag that old hen and chickens,” said Tom 
Rafile spitefully, the artist next to me, at the same time leap- 
in his vivacious way from his high stool, and receding to 
stance to observe the effect of his clever, but rather 
copy of the Saint Cecilia. 
to come here strutting about, 
1? I only know that if 


closes in half an hour,— 
uestion! No, my dear 
I told you three times 


aad they pressed upon me with a horror not to be shake 
0 


All at once, there came a rush up the great stone stairs, a 
shout, then a hasty hand upon the door, and in burst Tom 


“Such a stu old man,” said he, “I have just been 
ignor Chilone, an old picture-dealer. Such a 
stunner: knows how all the old masters painted; scrapes 
them, tastes them, picks at them, 
think? He says that that grand 
the St. Jerome we saw at 
air, he knocked off the head and half the body, passing 

the top of the shoulder to the waiat with one stroke of the 
brush—think of that, my son! The knowing old card also 
painting his whole subject in 


or we shall be late.” 


m. What do you 


told me that Titian began by 
chiaroscuro with bleue minérale. 
Chilone) sells at five francs an ounce,” 
ing for some to morrow.” 


was old Borghese, if there is 
such a person, ’'d warm them. I'd fine them for every word 
they spoke—atap me, sir—but I'd soon let them krow that 
tleman’s house, and make them value 
g ita little higher.—But, I say, old fel- 
low, how silent you are to-day! What’s up? 
doosed white about the gills. 
tor; upon my soul,I do. You work 
haven’t been yourself all this week.” 
And with this exhortation, Raffle, without waiting for my 
again on his stool, and, with a huge flat 
brush, began glazing down an obtrusive bit of drapery, and 
the next moment, in the most desultory way, putting it down 
to seize a small worn-out “ hog-tool,” and pick out a light in 
the eyeball of the musical saint. 
Raffle was right; I was ill. I had been at Rome three 
munths, working hard at copying to 
come to the Eternal City with but a 
mined to support myself by copying the finest 
Venetian school, my taste for colour having been well spoken 
of by my good old master, a pupil of Euty, by whose advice I 
had undertaken the journey. 
I had indeed worked | 


“ Oh, you’re out of sorts,” he said, “and then 
every one. I tell you, Chilone is a knowing old 
every dodge, bless you ; and as for his blue, he told me he did - 
not want to sell it, but would let me have two bottles just as 


“Yes, Tom, they do sometimes 
I feel so desponding and ill to-da: 
to-morrow to that Dr. Anni 
talking about this mor: 

“ Do, there’s a dear boy, 
loading his pipe as he sat down near m 


sy that ; but, do you know, 
, L think I must really go 
English people were 
ese.” 


sharp fellow, says a week at 
Fas along illness. Now, iook here; 
rascati, and let Dr. Anni 


“No, Tom,” said I resolutely; “I must and will on 
working, and that I can do at Rome, but not at Frascati. It’s 
all very well for Strutt to be idle; he’ 
here. Do you know where Dr. Anni! 

“Yes; near Pietro da Cortona’s house, in the little Via 
Pedacchia. He’s a great swell, you know. He 
credit there. Oh, it’s do 


taken in time, would 


ey. 

ea steam-engine, Every day but 
Saturday and Sunday at the Borghese from nine till 
thea home to work till dark at a 
Painting the Portrait of Beatrice 
devoted to sketching in the gloomy:Cenci Palace, an hour for 
dinner, half an hour for breakfast, no dominoes, no chess, no 
whist, no billiards, no ruas to Albano or Frascati, no walks 
in the fine gardens of the Borghese Villa, no ride over the 
but work, work, work, in that 
Arcione, and at last I had over- 


to be married, and 
d an artist who had 


he’ll want pewter; no 
dibs with these Roman doc 
egad, sir, knows ever 

I was getting up slowly 


tors, for I asked old Chilone, who, 


and dolefully to arrange 
le took me by the shoulders, an 
me back into my arm-chair. 

, not if 1 know it. No work to-night. 
Now, light up, old man.” 

I remonstrated, but who could be 
ple-hearted, hair-brained, good-nat 
querulously, and threw myself on asofa, while Tom sat down 
and retailed more oracles of old Chilone. 

At that moment there came a gentle tap at the door. It 
was an Albano girl, a fine, dark-eyed, majestic-lookin 
pent get, who was sitting to me for the hair of Bea 


Tom rushed to the door, and told her to come again to- 
morrow at ten o'clock. Signor Lincoln was ill. 

The girl remonstrated ; upon which I paid her for the two 
hours, and she went away in 

“Tom,” said I, “I was so 


sublime Campagna—nothi 
donaly lodging in the Via 


YetI had had an object; I was en 
my great ambition was to return to 
made his mark. For this object, so dear to my heart, I had 
denied myself all amusements, and all but literally chained 
myself to my easel, much tothe dis 
Raffle, who was by no means fond of 
h y nearly completed four copies: a careful one 
t Rospigliosi Guido (the Aurora); another of the 
ly Cenci; a third ofa St. Agnes by Gui 
from a chapel up in the Suburra; and the fourth, on which 
was now éngaged, “The Sacred and Profane Lo 
Titian. The first and third were commissions; the second 
was to be used in my original 


with such a sim- 
ellow; so I laughed 
ust and annoyance of 


re; but the fourth was be- 
easure. I wanted by incessant 
Sige = on em whieh the 
nts an Mmphs, 
Te nad a clue to this ma — 
ing, and my nights in read 
and optics. I was wrong in trying 
take heaven by storm; and yet I often thought of how the 
patriarch of old wrestled with the angel, and would not un- 
clasp him till he had won the blessin; 
hope, and aspiration, I lab 
ing only of the future, and 
m 


before you came rattling in, 
began to fancy I saw the eyes of the horses in 
re shine and move.” 
Tom, taking up acandle and advancing to 
sky too hot; it wants a giaze 
of ultramarine; old 
Old Chilone began to be unbearable, so I turned the con- 
versation to chat about Strutt and his dog, and Father Prout, 
and art-matters in gene’ 
‘om Raffle should break’ 
morning, and after that, if I felt no better, accompany me to 
the celebrated Dr. Annibale’s. 
The next morning, I felt worse than ever: the weigh 
jater ; readful anxiety and alarm filled 


g. In a fever of youth, 
d and d fe 
heedless of the dan 


2. 
I spurned all laws of health. I sat up till daybreak; I rose 
late; I took my meals at random hours; I neglected exer- 
cise ; I despised fresh air; I gave my brain no rest: I ate food | my brain 
but seldom, and then ate too much of it; I sh 
and desolate old Palazzo, and 
to success till I gre 
chondriac. Then came the usual train of 
n, broken o~ , horrible de 


ina cloctuan phoma tugmedibe ele 
asina tmare, of some impending calamity. 
Yet how could I give up work at such a time? I was too 
pro scarcely heeded the symp- 
toms, which I thought a few days’ exercise at Cato’s birth- 
place would soon chase away. 
w worse. There was a dense weig 
ead, as if I was wearing a skull-cap of 
could do nothing but work, and yet I could not work with 
The worst of all was that I began to fancy that my 
wandered. I could not fix my attention on one o) 
I felt, moreover, 20 irritible and restless, that I could not 
minutes together. ll these symptoms 
great mental excitement, and considerable 
derangement, and who could say where they 


, too, had become so morbidly active, thet I 
fancies from 8o 

t, I fancied that the eyes of the horses in 

shone, and that the n: 
to advance from the canvas; at others, the 

y seemed to redden, and the light 

break. 
ta a gpm 


Raffle, I had returned to my |: 





1; and it was finally 


morning, for the reaction from the delicious oblivion 
of Gierleition old brooding despondency was so sudden and 


Up came Tom, punctual to the appointed hour, hammering 
r, and shouting with tyrannical lungs 


On yonder bank recli 


w a complete hype 


“ Where are we now?” he said, as 1 opened the door. 
Frascati or Dr. Annibale? 
wild-boar stake for breakfast. Shall I 





2, 
like a dripping water-god, “ b: the corner, 
Tom, for I feel worse than ever—it’ll kill 


on. 
be ; you'll be as right as a trivet after four 
pom ws Rody ue 


t to No. 10 in the Via Pe- 
try ‘andlord, who was 


keep my seat ten 


aS 
my 
- 


After 
dacchia. I had got the number 


ah -coach prop 
Raffle left me at the d 
“ Bless thee, my son !” and in I went. 
samy deciingenh tatpdiaaeted sees maktmemeteeioee 
rooms, ou e quiet street, w Bn to 
seers as being the locality of the tomb of Bibul 
I waited nearly twenty minutes, 


J 
could now scarcely 


to spread, as in a real 














the Via del’ Aricone 
n¢ Strutt, in the same 
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26 THE ALBION January 20 § 1é 
The doctor bent his head, and asking me to take a left | in the centre of my little kingdom. The me ot ee pri-| Had I been in sound health, I should have instantly rushed os 
me for a moment or two. ‘When he returned, he walked up to soned in these vessels are the 8 with I spirits | on the wretch, and struck him to the ground; but now, with of | 
the mirror, and then to the window, lastly, he came and sat | to work "; pleasure. Fire, air, earth, and water obey my | shattered nerves, astonished at the language of the man, and © Vol 
down by my side, and took my bidding. That pe, under that picture, was | the suddenness and novelty of the threat, I stood for a moment He 
“ My young friend,’ said he, “ it is often my painful duty to | given me by Professor Webster of Philadelphia,” (Boston.) | as if paralysed. I saw his hand raised to throw the liquid. ort 
tell my patients re traths; that duty devolves upon| “What! the murderer?” I said with an irrestrainable| I scarcely know what I did; all I remember is that I ped 
me now. 1 am a pupil of Sout and have devoted | shudder. turned, dashed down some glasses, leaped on a table near ont 
my whole life to the study of cerebral disease. Your symp-| “The homicide, you mean: yes, the man who unwisely | the window, half opened it, half burst through, and jumped the 
toms leave no doubt in my mind that you are suffering from | took the life of a wretch who was killing him by mental tor- | into the street. As I dropped, I felt a splash of liquid on my floc 
an early stage of ramollissemeni cérébral. Lam bound totellyou|ture, and who foolishly, by a and an illogical | neck and back, and heard a loud sbrill laugh from the win- sist 
that I may or aga cure you, that is as God wills; what| mode of concealment, betrayed his secret. I knew | dow through which I had leaped. sha 
will be, wil be. I shall administer to you the most powerful | Webster well; a finer-hearted and larger-minded man Ij} I ran down the street as if a dozen swordsmen were chasing net 
remedies my experience enables me to give. Your age is in| never knew.” me, mad with terror, with one shoe off, and without my hat. his 
your favour; the vital principle so es rouses iteelf,and| “I cannot, Dr. Annibale,” I said in a tone of some re-| At the corner of the Via Babuina, just under a lamp, I ran fom 
works miracles. You must not therefore despond ; but still | proach, “attempt to decide on the degree of the unhappy | against a man, who swore at me in English; who should it nan 
remember, ramollissement, though it may be siopped. has un- | man’s guilt ; but, pardon me, if I must call it a cruel crime,| be but Tom Raffle! When he saw me, he was petrified with of 1 
doubtedly begun. Avoid late hours an , keep calm, | resulting in the basest moral cowardice, a wilful turning from | astonishment ; still more so when I told him my story. ; Zea 
be cheerful, and‘ come and see me every third day. Good-| conscience, and a want of religious principle.” “Take my word for it, the old scoundrel’s mad,” said It 
morning.” “ He was a fool, that Webster,” said the doctor angrily. | Raffle. “There’s nothing on your neck but some stuff like of 3 
I all but fell from my chair on hearing my death warrant |“ Why did he not plunge the wretch he removed from earth |red ink. Your coat isn’t burned. Do you feel any pain in ing 
thus read. I felt my heart turn asiftoice. I trembled; my | into a tank of corrosive acid? That would have drunk him | your neck?” . clasi 
arms dropped by side; I could just keep the tears a hair, and bone—in twelve hours, and left no} ‘‘ Not the least,” saidI. “ No burning at all.” ing | 
by an effort. I gave his fee, and sta, to the door. | trace; or, why not have annihilated him in this way?” (And| “ Let me wipe it off.” land 
“ Stop, Signor Inglese,” cried the doctor, touching me on | the doctor, with a ghastly smile as he spoke, tapped the iron | Raffle wiped off the liquid, and we waited with intense in- to tl 
the shoulders; “Ihave to write you a prescription. You| door of the furnace playfally with a paper-cutter he held in | terest under a lamp to see what ha) to the handkerchief 

must take a deal of belladonna; it is of much use in| his hand.) “No false tooth or on could have re-| dipped in this blood of Nessus, but nothing happened— it og 
these cases of over-worked brain. God bless you! But stop!| sisted that fire for half an hour. The proof gone—the danger | neither burned into holes nor flamed. fact 
you had better let my servant send for a coach ; you are too|gone. Say no more about it. Webster was afool, and he| “I propose we go back and lick the old bloke,” said St 
nervous to venture down the Corso alone. Remember, keep | paid the penalty.” Raffle; “ he’s been making a fool of you to try if you’re tude 
your mind calm. Addio.” And the doctor rang his beiland; “For Heaven's dottor, restrain your ghastly profes- | cranky.” the 1 
wed me out. sional fun. I cannot joke on death like you doctors. “ Perhaps so,” said I, after a moment’s thought. “ Now, if it 
What with the alarm ofthe disease I was threatened with} “As you like,” lied the doctor. “Of course; I spoke |as I don’t like that kind of mental experiment, you will go nigh 
and the violence of the ee I became worse. The| only theoretically. But even homicides may be fools. 1} with me, Tom, to-morrow morning, and demand of him an ing \ 
doctor said I required greatcare. Tom Raffle, good fellow, | asked you here to-night to talk over a discovery that I have | explanation ?” lant 
was like a nurse tome. He rattled on, he tried to cheer me, | just perfected after twenty years of study. Do you lament| “ Here’s my hand,” said Tom; “and now, come to my in ef 
he performed grotesque dances, he brought with him chatty | the continuance of war in the world ?” place and dip your neck in some bitter beer—it’ll screw Opo 
yet quiet men. He derided the doctor. I said I did indeed. I thought it proved nothing, and led} you up.” was 

“bead sir,” he used to say, “ I wouldn’t believe a man like | to no t results. “No, it’s too late; but do come to my door with me, ism, 
that on his oath, nor one of these Italian duffers. Howcan| “ Veramente/ veramente!” burst forth the doctor, who had| there’s a good fellow, for I ain’t so strong as I was, and this sootl 
ramoleasymong, or whatever he calls it, set in without throw- | been holding a bottle of red liquid to the light. “St. Augus-| extraordinary event has made me nervous.” proc 
ing out a long ago? Now, six weeks ago, before you | tine could not have spoken more exactly what Ithink. Well,| The next morning early, 1 and doughty Tom Raffle were chee! 
bean that picture, you were as right as ninepence—| yet you have foolish e in France, and England, and|on our way to the doctor’s house. e had both of us ) 

of colour, hearty, strong. Why, when you boxed with] America, and Germany, who think that war is to be put , after mature consultation, that the doctor’s wild be- good 
Strutt, didn’t you go home between his eyes as if you were|down and su led by congresses and arbitration synods. | haviour and wilder story was a deliberate plan to test my a8 m! 
to fella ock ; and didn’t he cut up rough about it, | Stuff! strong men in the wrong will never submit to such as- ~~. thec: 

and all at once threw down the gloves, and say he had to meet | semblies: the only way to put an end to waristosoimprove| Wheiher the fright or my anger at the cause had served as gethe 
at the Pincian! I a these men think themselves | the means of that all nations wili be equal ; and | a tonic, I do not know; certain it is that I really felt better, once. 
bound to see further into a milestone than any one else. If| the death of both combatants being made the certain result of | and began to laugh at my own morbid terrors. could 
they don’t see a di , they pretend to. You tell these dogs| war, war will become useless and effete. The discovery| “ Bravo!” cried Tom. “ Now, old fellow, I begin to seem were 
some symptoms, perhaps half-imaginary or indigestion, and | of gunpowder began the good work; fewer men are now | to know you again.” show 
they instantly pretend to discover those symptoms. Pack of| killed than in the old butchering hand-to-hand battles, such; We just reached the corner of the doctor’s street, when him i 
humbugs these Italian doctors! so I tell you. You shake|as Canne and Chalors. Heaven granted me—I tell you, | we saw in the distance at his house a black coach standing had b 
this Hannibal off, and go and take acruise ir the Mediter-| me, Dr. Annibale—the honour and glory of the second | with the door open. We stood still, Tom and myself, to see nothi 
ranean. Salt water and a little sun would soon wash the cob- discovery, that is to the word war out of the | what it could mean. Presently the doctor, bowing and talk- They 
webs out of your brains; yes, sir; stap me if it wouldn’t!” pean dictionary. I nave dipebpene’ a means of spread- | ing, came out, half led, half forced forwards by four rough- taken 

I had no spirits to answer my mercurial friend; I only | ing death, so terrible, so sudden, and so irresistible, that it en-| looking men. His hat fell off, but no one stopped to pick it him ( 
sighed, said I wished he was right, but I feared Dr. Annibale those that employ it to destroy ten thousand men in| up. He made gestures, but no one paid any attention. Pre- pocrit 
was only too correct. half an hour”. sently oF all got into the carriage, the steps were folded up, the C 

At my third visit, the doctor thought my symptoms better I felt inclined to laugh, but I restrained myself; the doctor | the door slammed, and the coach drove off—the two strong bunal 
and this reviving me a little, we fell into conversation. 1 looked so excited. He was evidently one those visionary | black Roman horses dashed down the opposite end of the of Mr 
tound he was a onate student of chemistry, and as I|inventors who are perpetually hoping to revolutionise the | street, turned the corner, and we lost sight ofthem. The last allow 
knew a little of the science, and wished to know more, this aud who despise the slow growth of all-great truthts. | thing I saw was the doctor’s head and arm thrust out of the our m 
was a point of sympathy between us. At my next visit, after here was a philosophical man so absor in a sup- . the w 
a long talk about on, the doctor suddenly taking | posed y he talked uf the death of ten thousand| We were both in astonishment; but, at that moment, I saw tive, a 
me by the arm, me into the full light of the window, | men with as much complacency as Dr. Guillotine ever did of | my friend Brewster, the sculptor, in his usual white coat, of Go 
and peering into my in his intent, and yet abstracted | the ag dying by the machine he heiped to perfect. standing at the door of his studio, nearly opposite the doc- cant f 
sort of way, smiled as much as to say,as I then thought,“he| “ I suppose, doctor?” I said, in a bantering way, | tor’s, chisel in hand. never 
improves. after a jay vom silence, “from which you drop Greek-fireen-| “ Here’s a pretty go!” said he. “Dr. Annibale went stark- him, s 

“ Bignor Inglese,” said he, after some moments’ pause, all | closed in glass balls; or steam-cannon, fed by a hopper, and| staring mad last night, and they have just taken him off with | 
at once raising his eyes from the parqueterie floor, on which | disch a hundred ””»—— to the mad-ward of the Benfratelli Hospitai, He must agains 
py hed been fixed, “ will you come this evening and spend| “N of the kind,” said the doctor, quite passiunately, | have been playing nice hayoc with his patients the last little 
an or sohere? We can then talk over our favourite | and stirrin the furnacc, as if to wreak his wrath upon some- | week or 80. with | 
pursuit more at our leisure.” thing. “ a0 But first swear to me that you will not} I saw it all. The doctor himself, with a shattered mind, lands | 

I bowed, and expressed the pleasure 1 should feel in such a | reveal this. liad perhaps exaggerated my nervous symptoms into his own them 
visit, but that I feared a man stricken with a moral disease} I Pym ante disease. This thought gave me courage. I took Tom’s ad- & isa bi 
was notlikely to be the most desirable or talkative ofcom-| “ My invention is that of an acid,so burning, so deadly, | vice; did less work; went to Frascati for a ten days’ relaxa- In 183 

and so virulently corrosive, that one drop touching the human | tion ; returned better ; spent my evenings sociably at Lepri’s; for a b 

“Stuff!” said he. “ No, no; it will do you good, draw you| skin anywhere is certain death within seven minutes. No| finished my pictures successfully ; came back to England; @ or val 
from f. You must come—I will take no refusal. Mind, | clothes stop its action, no water will remove or allay it; it| was well noticed at the Academy; married, and, as story-.™ in the 
at it o’clock I ye We will have a cold fowl, and |is the old Greek-fire reduced to a liquid, burning not as a} books say, “lived happy ever afterwards.” succes 
some salad, Mind, I shall be very angry if you miss.” flame, but as a caustic; neither earth nor vinegar will - its land y 

Ashe he fixed his eyes on me with a mesmeric in-| virus; it kills sooner than the Wourali powon ; and, indeed, PAI MARIRE down 
tensity I could not help thinking over afterwards. contains several of its ingredients. It took me twenty years J sionar: 

It was a great exertion to me to return, but still I could not| to perfect. I have now discovered a way to make it by the THE NEW RELIGION OF THE MAORIB. in the 

d — ny at eight I passed the tomb of Bibulus hogshead, and good, in any country, and in any (Coneluded.) —— 
on my way to No. 10. 

I Tne doctor keenly expectant, abstracted in his man-| “ But, doctor,” said I, “ given the liquid fire, how is it to| As we write the English mail for March has just come in. Suck 
ner, but still kind, cordial, and hospitable. We had supper; the | be scattered quickly and effectually upon armed men? Re-| The colonials are as sensitive to home criticisms as the Yan- only to 
fowl was tender, the salad and fresh as if grown in inces- | member the almost supernatural power of our modern artil- | kees themselves, and our first inquiry is “ What do they think 9 duce a 
sant April showers (it was only March by the by), the/lery. Rifled guns now carry five or six miles, and ere loaded | of us in ?” Every debate in Parliament touching on 9 ‘aged, 

delicious as the juice of those at the breech so rapidly that the shots succeed each other| the war is read with intense interest; every ieader on the Mi ‘hat fe 
by Neapolitan suns Vesuvian sub-heat always I | with scarcely any intermission.” same subject is devoured with un ing zest. The writers i if ‘he | 
drank freely ; the doctor drank deep long with the} “All objections,” said the doctor, “I have anticipated. 1/ of these articles display as much knowledge of the question as i Would 
thirst ofa tired reaper, but he talked little till supper was SS a pumps filled with the | could be expected from men so remote from the field of (i hold of 
over, pressing the wine, however, upoa me a ouralian acid in huge omn on by steam, and | action, and dependent on others for their information; it de i Cloak t 
hard to resist,and unusual iu our present deys. with shot-proof steel. bt ge ry nag rttached a | tracts nothing from their merits that they occasionally bet this ide 

After supper, the doctor, snatching up the bronze On reaching within y feet of the enemy, | a ludicrous ignorance of the real state of the country. We §% 2¢w re 
of six lights, wil an he did not care to | they turn on the pipes, and mow down rank after On| glance at one of the leading articles in the Times on Maori gm that r 

ceal, cigars and au adjournment to the laboratory. the enemy beginning to retreat, the steam-en; fires.are put | affairs; it is well and carefully written; but when the pud- jm of the 

Somewhat to my I found everything in room | out, the steam-engines are unhooked, and attached, | licist asserts that a missionary may travel in safety through bee me 
Pee rarer tion. The last ofa long suite of rooms, with which the pursuit is continued till var yedeywed yowersen parts of New Zealand where any other Pakeha wovld be ex- 

doctor’s study had, like most Italian rooms of this kind,|and so in one day the campaign ends with an ting | posed to certain death, we shake our head in sorrowful dis ki 
two doors, one opening on a corridor, the other leading into | victory.” , sent. No statement could convey a more erroneous impres Te 
the dining and other apartments. as I was, and pete py mee then were, I| sion of the state of feeling among the natives towards theif jected 
pepaet eee: tho bigenenah ebell 0 fiend tite an longer i hawt iets epiowen tt ene Se edie tee tect: Ht eee aan which | 
ves of anatomical preparations, ter, w r) pain such a rudeness cost m: t| war only just out ; Marirism was unkno surpris 
which fine hecit'in nrestraiable ngs and the natives were outward! mone 
and mo 
this 3 
power 
Professe 
and the 
theory had suggested. which Pai m 
had been But the dootor was not so easy to appease His brow the beli 
oe eg et pe ee cues teil alive diene they acted 
ta mou ta ey 
pint of red liquid, and held it up to the light. - Government, and taught a me 
andrub-| “ ” ue dendl Sie cae, eatlod end: Gites 0 he) Sins, Set tes parpace of Seaphig the tetiver fh num 
‘way. He| spoke, * 1 in this glass I hold what would kill a hun- They ure hated because it is kn ee 
men—one hundred, ay, 8 whole barrackful.” (A smile themsel slip 
silence. | from me made him burst inio a fresh fury.) “ mad- seem to 
modern | man!” he shouted, “know that I had intended, since your fary of c 
of one make you the victim of an experiment erg 
might save the lives of millions yet unborn.. An hour the 
; 80, in | ago, a thought of pity for you had entered my heart, but now hy 
habits, | 18 all stone Prepare to die! One dash of this in fre 
Inglese, 
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“ Well, ma’am,” returned this person, twisting his fur 
cour altos in an embarrassed manner, “he ain’t un- 
, that’s certain. The fact is, ma’am——Now, don’t ye 
on’ at what I’m going to tell you; we must all come 


to it some day, you know” —— 


= Forget-me-nots, and Heartseases, 


“Ab, then, something 
claimed I. 

“Of course,” returned my sister-in-law. ‘ What other 
trouble could have so moved me? Look at these weary eyes, 
this wasted form! Anxiety, sorrow, despair, have each in 
turn consumed me ; last of ;all came Reaction”—she 
towards the dog, as though he answered to that name instead 
of Mimmie—“ and then I broke down altogether. The re- 
covery of half-drowned persons, you krow, Cordy, is said to 
== most painful part of wning, and so it has been 

me.” 


“Mimmie has not been half drowned, has he?” said 


not exactly understanding the drift of my sister-in-law’s 

statement. 

“No, no; much worse than that. But it is no use your 
D, 


ig. of the most morbid can never 
ture the reality of what has occarred to that precious dog. 
hat you witness is a resuscitation irom the tomb.” 

I stared at Mimmie with all my might, throwing, at the 
same time, into my expression all the sympathy of which it 
was capable; but | was aware that the performance was a 
failure. 1 had such very little data, you see, to go upon ; and 
bre creature looked so wonderfully comfortable except for his 

vers. 

“ Dead and alive!” exclaimed my sister-in-law in lugubri- 
ous tones—* dead and alive, and lost and found !” 

“ What! has our dear Mimmie been lost at last ?” 
yy I, catching at this sprig of reason in Adela’s wild 


“Yes, Cordy—lost indeed ; not for an hour, as upon that 
occasion when we found him curled up in my knitted chaud 
soulier ; or in that worse affair, when 

like the poor lady in the Misletoe Bough—but for 
whole days and nights—sleepless nights, may be to 
mé,; and —— found—think of this, Cordy—only soared to 
a 


last year, and was not 


Is he dead, man?” interru I in an awful voice. 
“Yes, ma’am, that’s truth ; a8 a door-nail is your little 
doag. He was tuk with sammut or other last night—I think 
it was the Cattle Plague—and all the man could dv as found 
him (and werry t care on him he took) was without awail. 
Your little dead ; but very nice he would make up to 
stuff and put in a glass case, or make a footstool of for the 
winter months” —— 

ph eae = wretch !”” ee ny I. “Dare not to mock my 
with such abominable suggestions. Bring my r 
Glieumie’s body home, that I may pay it the last sad Offices ; 

and never let me see your evil face * 
_ y, ma’am,” returned he, but without stirring a 
price of that precious carkiss is ‘Ten Pounds.” 


” 
, too, ma’am,” 
B ns used to give us as much for a 
stranger. nk of the melancholy pleasure as 
ven to your feelin’ heart in seein’ the last of him, 
’ him, maybe, in one of them pd me 
and Daffydowndil- 


“ Hold your wicked sy bad man,” cried L. “ Here is 
five pounds on account. I don’t want to hear one syllable of 
how you stole my dog, or how you murdered him. 
I believe that you did both; but onl 
to me, and you shall have the rest 


and pu 


bring his dear remains 
the money. Go, go.”— 


tad You may suppose what a good I had, Cordy, when that 


vile wretch closed the door behind him, and I was left alone 

with my regrets. ‘ 
“The next morning, this monster left our dd favourite at 

the door, wrepped up in whity-brown paper. I 

see him, but sent the money down - A maid, who was 

also vo identify the body ; for I knew ere was no limit 


I, | to the treacheries of his abandoned class. But there was no 


doubt about the matter whatever. There was Mimmie, stark 
and stiff, his lion-mane quite out of curl; that lovely tail 
tucked under him (to economise space), which was never to 
wag again at the voice of his mistress. We brought him into 
the bouaoir, and laid him out, poor dear, upon the loo- 


“ At all events, Adela,” said I, perceiving that she was too 
overcome to continue the subject,“ you had nothing to re- 
proach yourself with upon his account.” 

“Not much, Cordy—not much: but there was one thing 
that went through me like a knife. I had been very cruel 
him the very day before he was taken from us; he would not 
fe he Ae or his breakfast,and I gave him his bread 

milk without any sugar in it—and he was so fond of 


: You will make yourself ill, if you go on like that, Adela,” 


—just w 
wretch who had brought him to me called again. At first, [ 
refused to Gievanto-ap aaitandit aihet bed. ue oan is 
common ? he was so importunate over the railings, 


I said nothing, only sat down near the | men 


to you about it, Cordy, for I had not 
heart to write; but now that I bavo my darli back “ 
he only arrived | 

tell you his sad story. Let me see—J think it was in October 
that you heard from me concerning Jemima’s leaving us ; she 
was cook, derstood 
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Mimmie’s constitution | 


, | accord. 
hi 


q u lost. 
he right un back, after all. ’s wery 
like in other respecks ; 
is different. Perhaps, if you have got the 
‘ou will just send for him.” 
recious relic to be brought down, 
; doubt 


J lift Miss 


. ny douluess prevented 
post-mortem investigation ; but now 
indeed been tricked. / 
man,” cried I; “ but if my 
ve you even this.” 


five,” said 1; “and you shall heve the 
; the process was a very expensive 


if you look inside his mouth, the | used 


————— 


-cap Riot, en aliiin han exchenn 8 aie al mete, 95.208 os 


severely my constitution—— That’s the doctor’s ring, 
if I am not mistaken. There’s no occasion to leave the room, 
dear. He’s a very nice man; and I always employ him be. 
cause he seems to be so fond of dogs. He ly brings 
his little terrier with him, because he knowe it pleases me.” 
While she was yet speaking, Dr. Carmairs was announced 
by the footman, and his four-footed companion by a suappish 
snarl from Mimmie. It was.a very vulgar dog, and I scarcel. 
wondered that the aristocratic animal on the sealskin 
have objected to his intrusion ; the contrast between the 
poodle “ oiled and curled like an Agsyrian bull,” and the lit. 
tle terrier, black and iron-mould (rather than tan), with the 
— apology for a tail that ever was seen, was very remark. 


le. 

When the doctor had paid his respects to Adela, and been 
introduced to me, he proceeded to ask after “the 32-pound. 
er,” as he facetiously termed Mimmie, whose recovery (in. 
cluding advertising and the stuffed dog) had cost my sister-in. 
law a great dea! more than the twenty-five sovereigns paid to 
a Me mes ay given him another invitation, I h 

* Mr. not given hi ion, I hope, 
since my last visit ?” 

“ How can you trifle with my feelings, doctor?” returned 
Adela . “You know that I never let him out of 
sight fora moment, now. There is not a.dog in London a 
well looked after.” 

“ That's all very well, madam ; but you know as well as | 
do that a pet’s never safe unless the same precautions are 


bh | taken asI have adopted with little Billy. You had much 


better let me have your poodle for a course of"—— Here 
Adela put her fingers into her ears, and screamed at her medi- 
cal attendant in a manner highly becoming a patient, even 
though afflicted with nerves. 
“If you won’t listen,” said the doctor, turning good. 
humozredly to me, “I shall try and secure the advocacy of 
our sister-in-law.—I want Miss Brabazon to let me insure 


terrier, whose native ugliness has been no protection from 
their snares. You must know, madam, that Billy is a dog of 
science, and has been a greater benefactor to the human 
species than any Man since Jenner. I bought him when a 
puppy for a shilling, in the Tottenham Court Road, and have 
oa him for the purpose of Toxicological experiment for 
many years. Billy’s tissues have been impregnated with 
every description of deadly poison ; into his veins have been 
injected the most fatal fluids, until his circulation can scarcely 
be said to be that liquid, which a wag in my medical-student 
days used always to denominate Hervey’s Sauce, becguse he 

“ Blood” was not a pretty word. Billy is not a dog of 


to| fashionable exterior, but he has been bent with strychnine 
madam. 


like a Bean, He used at last to howl in quite a 
afflicting manner whenever I whistled to him to come ini 
Og ee but now he’s no longer a subj 
iy? He’s more like a king; or, at all even 
— My little , bless her | took such p 
that she insisted upon his release from his scientific duties, and 
becoming her pet. From that moment, in spite of his very 
un g appearance end deteriorated constitution, 
mperilled. Before a week of his new 


ect—are you, 
@ gentleman 
upon him, 


Mim- | life had begua, Billy was stolen by this very Mr. Cadger, who 


has so im upon our friend here. -Susy was inconsolable, 
and wanted me to offer a e of sequins, or something of 
that sort—the dear child devoted to the Arabian Nighs 
—for his recovery. But I said: ‘No. Mr. Cadger will neve 
be able to dispose of our ugly Billy, who is fortunately one oi 
those articles of property which are described as “ of no 
value but to the owner.” Cadger will come to me of his own 
» And back he came, twiating his fur-cap, and spin- 
— very unlikely yarn about ‘a friend in the city, Js 
as h I had wanted to borrow money ofhim. But all! 
said to Oadger was this: ‘It is true I have lost this dog, bu 
he is of'no use to me whatever. You would never have heard 
tbat I was inquiring for it, but that [ thought it a duty to my 
w-creatures to warn them (if I could do so without ex 
pense) of what might be a great peril to themselves. I har 
that dog for purposes of experiment, until it is so im- 
pregnated with poison, that, if it should but lick a mau 
hand, his life would not be worth six hours’ purchase. If: 
drop of his blood should chance to be spilled, it would infet 


f|a house forever. That’s all.” 


“Mr. Cadger turned deadly pale; murmured somethin 
about going to tell his friend in the city; and little Bill 
found his way home, all by himself, that very evening. Nov, 
i Brabazon would be persuaded to lend me Miz 
mie for a course of I experiments, I will guaran 
the safety of her pet—that is, from dog-stealers.” 
oo qn - ene 

r eye, is guarded as before, as though 
were one of the golden apples of the Hesperides. 


THE VICTORIA FALLS ON THE ZAMBES. 


the 
It is rather a hopeless task to convey an idea of i 
in wo pay hee Ime ee man eg 
2 ee a number of views, id but impart a fais 
mpression of the glorious scene. The probable mode of it 
formation th its peculist 
shi has been c 
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the descending calico, till, after his companions had 
$10 feet, the weight rested 





er down. The white cloth now — 
crown-piece. On measuring the width of this d 


Into 
a fuli mile wide, rolls with a deafening roar; and 
Musioa-tunya or the Victoria Falls. Looking from 
Island, down to the bottom of the abyss, nearly half a 
water, which has fallea over that portion of the Fall 


row channel twenty or thirty yards 


SPPOSR FaeTeasae ra serene il & 


paid out 
on a sloping projection, peotehty 
feet from the water below, the actual bottom being sti 

the size of a 
leep cleft by 
sextant, it was found at Garden Island, its narrowest part, 

, and at its broadest somewhat more. 
, of twice the depth of Niagara Fall, the river, 


right, or west of our point of view, is seen collected in a nar- 
wide, and flowing at 


this is 
Garden 
mile of 
s to our 


to 
tion of the Holy Communion.—7Zimes, Dec. 


Few more 


pect ; but if we measure time by the 
which have filled it, as well as 
account not only the number of years, but the intensity 
their history, it 


Thursday, through what profound movements, 


commemorate the event by special woe and the celebra- 


striking occasions have ever been celebrated 
than the 800th anniversary of Westminster Abbey, which oc- 
curred on Thursday last, Eight hundred years, considered 
as a mere lapse of time, offera long and impressive retros- 
eas of the actions 
its length, and take into 


es almost impossible to realiz: the an. 
cient and venerable associations which throng the memory of 
those eight centuries. Since Innocents’-day, 1065, when Ed- 
ward the Confessor founded the first Norman Abbey, and last 


sponsibility. The nation, as a whole, is weary of ey and 
utterly opposed to plunging into unnecessary and frivolous 
war. But we have always among us a large number of ad- 
venturers, who — ly atany time be transformed into 
marauders and fillibusters, and who are always ready to en- 
gage in anything that promises excitement, or loot, or the 
gratification of their base passions. All that is needed to 
gather them around any standard and incite them to any 
work, reckless of the consequences, is the dissemination of 
such fe aa tr that which appeared in the Post of ay, 
headed “ Tit for Tat,” and which was preceded day be- 
fore by an article with the dignified on of “ French Fiap- 
doodle.” The latter article for action against 







































































of 


hat | 00 the part of the government; but despair of ever obtaining 


n through w c 
exact! t angles to its present course, to our left; while strugg derfu' this seems to have seized the Post rday ; for in “Tit for 
the other f, or that which fell over the eastern portion ot the aay ae —_n = of —s somal hy py sae Tat” the regular authoritiess were altogether ignored, and the 
Falls, is seen in the left of the narrow channel below, coming | extreme ts of the period, what an astonishing contrast is fillibusters were directly appealed to. 
towards our right. Both waters unite midway, in a presented to us in the scene of the other day ascompared with| 00 Monday the Post desired that our government should 
boiling whirlpool, and find an outlet a crack situated at} that of 800 ago! On the one side the pious and almost order Napoleon and Maximilian to vacate Mexico. “ No- 
right angles to the figure of the Falls. This outlet is about| monastic g, the last native ruler, as he proved to be, of a thing is plainer,” we were told, “than that Napoleon will 
1,170 yards from the Western end of the chasm, and some | comparatively sluggish and unprogreasive seeking in the | Set out of Mexico whenever we order him out; he is ready 
Pe, 600 from its eastern end; the whirlpool is at its commence- | foundations of a great religious house that satisfaction which | © leave as soon as he knows that we are in earnest, and 
ed ment. The Zambesi, now apparently not more than twenty | the anxiety and gloom of his country’s prospects forbad him | that his pretexts, excuses, arrangements and covert threats 
‘of or thirty yards wide, rushes and surges south, through the| to look for in the world, and living jus: long enough to find have no longer any force here ;” and we were further warz- 
narrow escape-channel for 130 yards ; then enters a second | a resting place in the sacred building he had cesigned, a build- ed that “the only way to deal with him is to let him know 
bs chasm somewhat deeper and nearly parallel with the first. | ing surrounded at that time by no memories of the past and | ‘hat he must go by a certain specified day.” On Tuesday the 
I Abandoning the bottom of the eastern half of this second chasm | scarcely any hopes of the future, and placed on a spot as yet| Post was not willing to wait tor our government to issue these 
“ to the growth of large trees, it turns sharply offto the west,| secluded and unimportant, and divided by streams and|0fders; but desired that ev y should at once rush 
— and forms 8 promontory, with the escape channel at its point | meadows from the comparatively ancient city of London; on | 40w to Mexico and take part in the melée “on general prin- 
of 1,170 yards long, and 416 yards broad at the base. T | the other side, an audience who formed no unfit representa- ciples.” * * Now, to speak first of the first-mentioned a 
“di reaching this base, the river runs abruptly round the head of | tives of a still religious, indeed, but at the same time a mighty | Position—that of our government ordering the French to 
another promontory, and flows awsy to the east, ina third | and wealthy people, rich in the memories of a splendid past |@V@cuate Mexico. It is hard to believe that any one can 
” chasm ; then glides round a third promontory, much narrower | and in the of a surpassing future, under a Sovereign | fancy that such an order could or would be obeyed. The 
a than the rest, and away back to the west, in a fourth chasm ;| whose life if ine some respects, not without its sadness, yet de- | French government, which Napoleon represents and personi- 
of and we could see in the distance that it appeared to round still | riyes none of its gloom from the public anxiety, and in the | #¢s, is the first military power of Europe. In soldiers, in the 
. another peomontony and bend once more in another chasm | heart of a city of which the immense extent, the great build-| ™&chinery of war, in the “sinews of war,” and in all that 
— towards the east. In this gigantic zigzag, yet narrow trough, | ings, and the vast population are even less striking than its|Coostitutes military efficiency and power, France to-day has 
mm the rocks are all so sharply cut and angular, that the idea at| cyjture, its influence, and its wealth. If we could ‘bring the | ® position that was never equalled even in her own respiend- 
— once arises that the hard tic trap must have been riven | two scenes before our mind’s eye, we should cease to be sur-|€8t military history. She could not possibly afford to obey a 
g into shape by a force acting from beneath, and that this Fe prised at the wonderfu! history which has been necessary to|™enacing order from any Power under Heaven—even 
~- bably took place when the ancient island seas were let off by | develope so magnificent a tree from so insignificant a seed. | though it were but an order for her troops to decamp from 
= iliar fissures nearer the ocean. The land beyond, or on| Those vigorous Kings, those able statesmen, those long and | M “by a certain specified day.” It would unquestion- 
pi the south of the Falls retains, as already remarked, the same | intense struggles, those great revolutions, would seem but the|®bly be @ perilous thing for the Napoleonic dynasty to 
i level as before the rent was made. It is as if the trough be-| natural instruments in so astonishing a development ; while, | £et into # war with this country, for no one appreciates its 
~ low Niagara were bent right and left, several times before it|on the other hand, such an illustration of what those 800 | &iant power, its uafathomed resources and its unquenchable 
— reached the railway bridge. The land in the supposed bends years have done for us would enable us to appreciate the | ®Pirit more profoundly than we do. But for the French 
~ Len Bd same height as that above the Fall, would give | greatness of the deeds, and of the persons that have filled | ‘Tops to fly before such a menace—for the French govern- 
i standing-places, or points of view, of thesame mature as that them. This is the twofold privilege of a nation with such | Ment to change its policy because of such an order, would be 
~ from the railway bridge, but the nearest would be only eighty | unbroken historical associations as ourown. The knowledge |™ore perilous to Napoleon, and more damaging to France 
= yards, instead of two miles (the distance to the bridge) from| that we are the issue of a noblé past gives us a dignity beyond | 924 her prestige, than the results of any war would be likely 
the face of the cascade. any that could belong to us merely by ourselves; while the | % be. d even could Napoleon himself be supposed to be 
ie The La of the promontories are in general flat, smooth, | consciousness of the advantages we enjoy reflects an honour | Willing to withdraw his troops at our peremptory command, 
and stu with trees. The first, with its base on the east, upon the means by which they have been attained, and ren- it is quite true, as the London Zimes says, that the French na- 
= is at one place s0 narrow that it would be dangerous to walk | ders the branches of our present development the more stable | ion would not _permithim, under such circumstances, to do 
him, to its extremity. On the second, however, we found a broad| by deepening the hold of our roots in the past. It is this|SUch athing. It is unquestionable, that the intelligence and 
ant rhinoceros path and @ hut; but, unless the builder were | double feeling which to Englishmen lends such a peculiar | liberalism of France are opposed in principle to the Mexican 
hermit, with a pet rhinoceros, we cannot conceive what beast | charm to commemorations like that of Thursday, and induces | €XPedition, and would like to see the occupation at an end ; 
tion, or man ever went there for. On reaching the apex of this| them to seize every opportunity of recalling their connexion | Dut even the in ce and liberalism of France have all 
ee second eastern promontory we saw the great river, of a deep| with ancient times. the pride of F en in their nation’s reputation and po- 
rm : sea green colour, now sorely compressed, gliding away at) But the abbey itself and the surrounding buildings were sition, and would be the foremost in resenting any foreign as- 
able, least 400 feet below us. Garden Island, when the river is low, | not less adapted than the occasion to awaken the memory of| SS¥lt upon its dignity. The question would speedily cease to 
ed commands the best view of the Great Fall chasm, as also of | this contrast and those associations. ‘The first Norman build- | be & Napoleonic one, and would become a French question, 
a the promontory opposite, with its grove of large evergreen | ing in the kingdom, founded by the list Saxon King, rebuilt | in which all differences would be sunk, es local or 
=a trees, and brilliant rainbows of three-quarters of a circle, two, | by a Plantagenet, and enlarged by a Tudor, the very stones | differences are nearly always sunk in all great and iz Da- 
_ and sometimes even four in number, resting on the face | of the building themselves are ct with memories of | tional contests. Even these menaces that are being foolishly 
if of the vast perpendicular rock, down which tiny streams are | eyery period in our history, and are the still speaking wit- | uttered —— parties in this country are playing 
- always running, to be swept again back by the upward rush- | nesses of every revolution. Within its precincts the year | their part in uniting French opinion against us; and 
= ing vapour. But as, at Niagara, one has’ to go over to the after the Confessor was buried the Conqueror was crowned. | of tending to induce the military evacuation of Mexico, have 
> inst Canadian shore to see the chief wonder—the Great Horse-|In the adjacent Chapter-house were carried on, up to the |® tendency to prolong indefinitely the occupation, 
all I Shoe Fall—so here we have to cross over to Moselekatse’s| period of the Reformation, all the Parliamentary struggles in| AS for the appeals in favour of /fillibustering on a lar 
but side to the promontory of evergreens for the best view of the | which the foundations of that movement and of our subse- fillibustering we suppose as “Crawiord and 
a poate Falls of Mosi-oa-tunya. Beginning, therefore, at the| quent liberty were laid. The Dean whose eloquence so fitly | men”shave now inaugurated upon the Rio Grande on a small 
, of this promontory, and facing the cataract at the west illustrated the occasion served by the very fact of his office to | 8cale—their wickedness cannot be too strongly churacterized. 
“ end of the chasm, there is, first, a fall of thirty-six yards in| recall the memory of the Reformation; while Scotland, by | To sttempt thus to thwart the pacific policy of the govern- 
a breadth, and, of course, as they all are, upwards of 310 feet | the name of her national Confession of Faith, reminds us of a | Ment—to attempt thus to defeat the means adopted by the 
oie in depth. Then Boaruka, a small island, intervenes, and next| jater revolution, when Presbyterian divines discussed the | S0vernment to secure a just solution of the Mexican question 
a comes a great fall with a breadth of 573 yards; a projecting Calvinistic theology by the shrine of the Confessor. Nor |—to attempt thus to contravene the national will, and to drag 
mits rock separates this from a second d fall of yards | does the building want traces less satisfactory of a still later | ve nation into a great war that may otherwise neyer be 
fect broad ; in all, upwards of 900 yards of perennial falls. Fur-| period. But even more striking than the edifice and its gen- | found » is most unfit work for those who have stood 
ther east stands Garden d; then, as the river was at its} eral associations are its nal monuments and contents, | by the ment in its days of trial, and who have been 
bing lowest, came @ good deal of the bare rock of its bed, with a| Here, for example, beyond a doubt, lies the body of the Con- | Teady to offer up their all for tre maintenance of constitutional 
Billy score of narrow falls, which, at the time of flood, constitute | fessor himself Vike the now decayed seed from which the|S®uUthority. We have been damaged and imperilled in times 
Nov. one enormous cascade of nearly another half-mile. Near the} wonderful pile has grown. Around his shrine are clustered |Past by the spirit of fillibustering. It had its full 
Mis. east end of the chasm are two larger falls, but are nO-| not only the names but the earthly relics of the principal|8hare in g the condition of things which 
er compared to those between the islands. @ whole | actors in every scene of our history. No less than a of our | Tesulted in our late great civil war. It is far less dan- 
body of water rolls clear over, quite unbroken; but, after a| Kings, from ihe Confessor to George II.,and ten of our |gerous to nations or to our neighbours than it is to 
Min descent of ten or more feet, the entire mass sudden! mes | Queens lie within the Abbey, amid statesmen, poets, divines, | Ourselves, to our internal security and peace. Instead of be- 
he like a huge sheet of driven snow. Pieces of water leap off in| scholars, and artists, who together would furnish a worthy ing stimulated, it should be frowned upon and repressed ; for 
gh the form of comets with tails streaming behind, till the representation of English my and history. As these great |if it again kindle the flames of war, their consuming rage may 
whole snowy sheet becomes myriads raking. leaping, | souls passed from among us they left not ouly their memory | end the existence of our Union.—V. Y. Times, Jan. 17. 
ESL ueous ay This poneteny wes a Tee. 7 and esnoclations, we the cart y ett, of hemteives, to the ie Pg ee 
Niagara, possi of these venerable walls; and if, as been 
saatel 5 me ae oo + the mg oe Retr the ome the spirits of the dead may occasionally visit the Feting-pact THE LAST OF A LONG CORRESPONDENCE. 
y be which makes every ambesi water to remains 
. On possess a sort of individuality.” It runs off the ends of the ndgren oe See eS ee MR. ADAMS TO THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
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the smooth surface like 


xpiring condition when Edward the 


be concentrated into that august company! 
the walls in their successive growth, the tombs in their 


number of its constituent parts, but yet amply compe! 


At all events, 
con- 


in the varied and multiform lile of so many centuries for the 









q ais WO ube thiun th & Ghee : —— : Legation of the U. 8., London, Noo, 21, 1885. 
— each with a trein of pure white vapour, racing eae ad we Armee gd — aaa eae a. My Lord,—I have the honour to inform your Lordship that 
till lost in clouds of spray. A stone dropped in became | other, are an exact and living memorial of the continuous | the notes elicited by the proposal for a Commission to consi- 
less and less to the eye, and at last disap in the dense| growth of English life; the new parts not obliterating, but | der certain classes o: claims growing out of the late difficul- 
mist below.—Livingstone’s Hxpedition to only overlaying, it maybe displacing and altering, the old, |ties in the United States, made by your p . 
till the t is one vast historical pile, incongruous, it may t Hon. Earl Russell, in his letter addressed to me on the 
be, in some measure, and overbar by the weight and consideration 


of August last, have received the careful 
Government. 
as my Government does, to the opinion that the 


loss of the unique beauty of a siagle It has been said claims it has presented, which his Lo has thought fit, 
that méa wave “experienced ions in which the whole|at the outset, to exclude from ration, are just and 
course of their lives, with every incident and every act, have e, I am to say that it sees now no occa- 
flashed simultaneously before ir. minds, the lnnat t = each ate giving a fall answer to his Lord- 
tators of the celebration on ureda: t ve 
been conscious of » similar experience. ‘Phe place, the time, Tam es to inform your Lordship that the 
and the most eloquent sermon were calculated to bring be- tion of Her Majesty’s Government for the creating of 
fore them in one short hour every circumstance of English |& t commission is respectiully as ins 
history, and to make them live for the moment amid every| 1 pray your Lordship to accept the assurances highest 
eration of Bagilahmen. from the gloomy time of the last | consideration with which I have, é&c., 
ys of the Con awa hopeful reign.of our CHARLES Francis ADAMS. 
t _ Q sili 
Ba en as , a THE EARL OF CLARENDON TO MR. ADAMS, 
Dec, 2, 1865. 
SHALL WE BE FORCED INTO WAR ABOUT Foreign Office, , 
MEXI' Sir —I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
oor ha reference inkch 


As the previous diatribes of the Hvening Post about Mexico 


meet with no in the policy of tre government or 





The government has intelligence, dignity, 






to the letter w my prede- 


the 


Tesponse 

feeling of the le, it has taken to the ou course of to controvert if it were not that H. M.’s Govern- 
aging bring s from the United States OP Eee ger abt no sethatage om result from prolonging 
the Im Power established in Mexico. It, will ; ee in tne 

| meet with more success in this any other. ich might , if continued, luce scrimony 
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the termination of which no nation rejoices more cor- 

than Great Britain, the British Government have 
ily and honestly disch abl the duties incumbent on 
er) a8 @ neutral Power, and have never deviated from the 
imposed on them by international law. 
lam, &., CLs RENDON. 
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—_——_—__—_ 
QUAKERISM AND MR. BRIGHT. 


Little can be understood of any man’s teaching unless we 
know his life, and the channels h which he has im- 
whet ae S his life. It would be a great mistake 
to class Mr. John Bright with the ordinary demagogue, 
Wilkes and Cobbett and Henry Hunt, and their ac 
unsubstantial representatives in the _— dey, the 

N — , represent 
t a certain amount of volubility and conceit. 
But Mr. Bright is something more serious than this. What 
he is—that is to say, what he represents—has not often been 
considered with sufficient attention. He floated into public 
notoriety on the topmost wave of the Corn-law agitation ; 
but Free-trade was not to him—as it was to his more modest 
colleague, Mr. Cobden—the one object of his life. Mr. Cob- 
ded had one thing to do, and he did it. It may be doubted 
whether he —— the political and social world under ap 
other than a single aspect. Free-trade and a simplified 
were the beginning, middle, and end of his philosophy. Cob- 
den was a man; Mr. ht is an enthusiast. Cob- 
den saw a single broad, large, staring necessity; Mr. Bright 
is concerned with nothing short of the — Kosmos. If 
that excellent calico-printer whose hig social ambition 
was to be a simple Sussex squire was only a glorified arith- 
metician, his more’ conspicuous colleague aspires to be little 


su 
corres- | From old 
Chi 


English language, as witness Barclay’s Apology, owes some- 
thing to nervous masculine Quaker speech. From 
tina ht, Se" abe esomsapet Eg on 
’ . ts con an 
eee cag orient pene at of hws m+ — bility, 
prophet- guage ture, Ww! demands assen 
as to the authority of a conshen and divine mission 
perior to human credentiais and human standards of proof. 
wakerism Mr. Bright bas learned his hatred of 
urch State as they are and—most painful, but in 
oe intelligible and even consistent—his pitting 
against class, and his vehement appeals to a. 


cussed in the Houses of Lords and Commons, long before 
the Commission, if complete, could examine the whole com- 
plicated question, ani embody its resolves in a Report. The 
general business of the Government does not stand still, mean- 
while, for want of a Cabinet Minister; and it may be owing to-m 
doubt in respect to the stability of the Administration, that 

there is so long delay in finding one. Such men as Sidney 
Herbert, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Lord Palmerston, are not easily replaced ; and there is: 
no denying that Mr. Gladstone is the only first-rate man now: 
in high office. Unless, therefore, Earl Russell infuses some 
vigorous young blood into the veins of the Whig party, one 

would expect to see it perish of inanition. Especially in 





ance, in, and udice. Only let us 

Bright's at it really is, a revival, or rather repe- 
titiou, of a very old story i i—that is, of a protest it 
established social order—and we shal! know how to te 
both its h, for we are not saying that even the wildest 
shriek of medieval Socialism, or even the wretched squeak of 


Fenianism, has not some smajl element of truth in it, and its 
weakness. At any rate, asa mere matter of history, we must 
admit that, whether Quaker Socialism is or bad, it is not 
exactly a new edition of Lord Somers and the Bill of Rights. 
And something else we may be permitted to hint to Mr. 
— He has carried on indifferently well, and at any rate 
with an honest consistency, the original tradition of 

Fox. It may not perhaps. suit his reputation to finish a re- 
markable career by a revival of William Penn also.—Satur- 
day Review. 


——__>_—_—_ 


A be ya — Bergen — noes tay 
rope, in 8 ng o 4 habits and usages, says: 
cuanmecy of that country of spleen and association for every 
gentleman who is admitted into society to send a fat goose at 
Christmas to the lady of the house he is in the habit of visit- 
ing. Beautiful women receive a whole magazine of eatables 
in their drawing rooms ; and are thus enabled by an ingenious 
calculation to ascertain the number of their friends, or their 
suitors, by that of the fat geese sent them. As many as 
many lovers. In England a goose is sent instead of # love 
letter. It is very al, like everything that is English.” 


MaRrigp.—On the 30th Dec., 1865, in Christ Church, Louis- 
ville, By. by the Rector, Gen. MERRIWETHER LEwis CLARK (late 
of the C. 8. Army from Missouri) to Miss Juia SzRvoss, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Richard Davidson, of New Ori 

grand-daughter of the late John Pritchard, LL. D., of 





La., and 
city. 





less than the prophet and apostle of regenerated humanity. 
Mr. Bright is = ey in the slang of the day, a represen- 
tative man; and what it is that he represents we shall now 
try to discover. 
It is known that Mr. Bright is a Quaker, or, at all events, 
was born and bred a Quaker. But the influence of his Quaker 
descent and Quaker education does not seem to have been 
estimated, perhaps because the real and inner sig- 
of his Quakerism has been + — People gen- 
erally think of Quakers as being much like other Dissenters, 
with their special and denominational peculiarities, They are 
regarded as an odd body, till lately distinguished by an ugl 
costume, and affecting an unpleasant contempt for English 
grammar ; but, on the whole, they are thought of with a sort 
oft contemptuous toleration as an evanescent sect, which has 
ex its first fervour for a very consistent devotion to 
= —_ “4 commerce. Perhaps Charles Lamb’s estimate of 
ileless, pailaothropte Friends ma: for the 
lar estimate of the — elk who are the des endants 
degenerate representatives rge Fox. And a very 
superficial estimate this is. Ever since modern society began 
to le into shape, there has arisen from the depths of 
hu ty a lamentable voice full of threatening and woe 


the wrongs of social life. It has alternately taken a 
feligiou and’ itical form, and sometimes has 
, 


only the first of these solemn appeals; but undou we 
may discover, through the dark annals of the darkest 
traces of the pg u of the same spirit of revolt against 


te 
Fraticelli, the publication of the “ Everlasting Gospel,” the 
i an Brethren of the Free Spirit, and especially of 
the Waldenses, and even ot Wicliffe—and, ly 
the protest corruption and heresies in the Ch 
which culminated in the thirteenth century—represent the 
good and evil sides of a revolt against a dislocated 
state ; et ee of the Jacquerie in France, and 


and social revolution which was preached. 
ee it why allthis? Only that it seems to help us to 
understand a deal about Mr. John Bright. hether 
the member for Birmingham is now a Friend we do not 
know, nor is it any business of ours to incuire. But, as we 
bave he was born and bred a Quaker; anda knowledge 
of what Quakerism really is will help us to understand Mr. 
Bright. He isin entire and kee} with historical 
What we now a tribune of the people would, 

have spoken in the “ Everlasting Gospel,” or 

peasants of Lap or Kent. lt isno new 


true Quaker ought to think it scorn to be with 
poe enter py churches, Priest ties 


the| startling, it must be allowed; though it may perhaps 


social | chronically afflicted with a mauia for suicide, it is evident 
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British Gleanings. 

The arrival of the Liverpool steamer of the 30th ult. was 
briefly recorded in last Saturday’s Aljion; and no vessel of later 
date having yet made.her appearance, we proceed to fill up 
our habitual space with such comments as suggest themselves 
on perusing the journals and letters before us. 

The sudden despatch of two infantry regiments from Eng- 
land to Ireland was, it may be remembered, a leading item in 
the news as circulated. We believe it will be found tbat ru- 
mour exactly doubled the operation, and that one regiment 
only was sent forward. The story went, that Manchester 
supplied one, and Chester another. The fact is, that the 
troops quartered at the latter place were a detachment of the 
64th hurried off from the former place, which was itself 
embarked at Holyhead, while the head-quarters and main 
body passed through Liverpool. The celivery of orders at 3, 
A.M. and the immediate parade and march were sufficiently 


be also discovered hereafter that this step was taken thus 
abruptly, in order to test the alertness of officers and men. 
Still, inasmuch as other precautions, naval and military, were 
adopted, during Christmas week, in the unhappy island 


that there was some cause for apprehending an outbreak. 
That none may have occurred, is no proof whatever that the 
Government was unwike in guarding against possibie danger. 
Who does not know the infinite mischief, that may be done 
by a single madman running a muck? Who cannot call to 
mind instances, in which mobs small in numbers have be- 
come possessed with the fiendish spirit of riot, arson, pillage, 
and murder? Who doubts that the Fenians are crazy ? The ill- 
success of their recent plots, the conviction of so many of their 
leading men, mey have exasperated them into recklessness. 
We cannot, we say, blame the authorities for an excess.of cau- 
tion. The frequent allusions in American papers to the “ great 
scare’—whether at home, or on the Canadian border—are 
worth a smile, and nothing ;more.—It is clear that the powers 
that be do not view the Irish difficulty with any serious misgiv- 
ings, and do not look forebodingly upon our foreign relations. 
It is commonly credited that a proposal for reducing the Army 
will be laid before Parliament, in the ensuing session, and 
that the reduction will number about sixteen thousand men. 
Rejoiced indeed shall we be, if the state of the world generally 
be held to justify so desirable an abatement of the national out- 
lay. As it is, the Exchequer flourishes; nor is it impossible 
that Mr. Gladstone may come forward again with proposi- 
tions for lightening the burden of taxation. 

_ It is something quite new, that offices should seem to go 
begging. There are vacancies still, in the Cabinet and in the 
Jamaica Commission. That the latter should not be at once 
completed, is cause of surprise. The matter presses. The 
people at home clamour ; and much reproach is dealt us from 
abroad. Besides, it is incumbent on us once for all to settle 
the point with the negro population. Are they really bent 
upon exterminating the Whites? Have the Whites no alter- 
native, between reducing the Blacks again to practical 
bondage, or themselves abandoning the island? A more diffi- 
cult and delicate duty can scarcely be imagined, than that 
which awaits the Commission. But the matter must be taken 





the Colonial Department is it weak. At the moment, Mr. 
Cardwell’s office is the hardest worked, and the most difficult 
of any to manage. Without running through the whole list 
of dependencies and settlements, just look at three or four of 
them only. In New Zealand, there is a war with the 
natives, the Imperial Government being at issue with the 
Colonists as to the principles involved in the origin and 
progress of the war, and as to the very mode of carrying 
iton. In Australia, the embarrassed and embarrassing atti- 
tude of the local Legislature and the Queen’s representative, 
relatively to each other, is despondingly described as produc- 
tive of “a dead-lock.” At the Cape of Good Hope, incessant 
border disputes are arising, with a constant war of opinion as 
to the rights involved and a frequent risk of appeals to arms. 
In Jamaica—well, to name the place is sufficient. In British 
North America, what opposition in some quarters, what in- 
difference in many, to the pet scheme of Confederation, con- 
ceived and fostered in Downing Street! Who can envy Mr. 
Cardwell? Who but a mental Hercules—which Mr. Card- 
well certainly is not—could be expected to grapple success- 
fully with such a host of arduous problems ? 

Above, we print the last letters that have passed between 
the American Legation in London and our own Foreign 
Office, respecting what are commonly termed the Alabama 
claims. But we abstain from lengthened remark. The sub- 
ject is exhausted. Perhaps debates in Parliament may throw 
some new light upon it, or, rather, upon its practical results. 
The various cases have, no doubt, been well argued on either 
side; but the countrymen of either champion remain, and 
will remain, unconvinced by his opponent’s arguments. 
Come what may out of the past, it is tu be hoped that its les- 
sons will not be lost in influencing the future conduct of mari- 
time nations. They can injure each other to such frightful 
degree, that to go to war would be sheer insanity. 

Commerce and Law were lately honoured, in the elevation 
of Sir Francis Baring and Sir Jobn Romilly to the Peerage. 
Science has now had her turn. Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
foremost man in geological and kindred attainments, and 
whose name is associated with much learned enterprize, is 
created a Baronet ; as is also Mr. William Fergusson, a Sur- 
geen of highest metropolitan renown. Earl Russell, we pre- 
sume, must be thanked, for these acknowledgments of 
merit beyond the bounds of party influence. 


Non-Intereourse with Great Britain. 

It was seriously proposed on Monday last, in the Senate of 
the United States, that Mr. Adams should be recalled from 
London, and that this Republic should bite off a portion of 
its own nose by cutting short its business transactions with 
the old Monarchy across the water. The Solon, who kaiched 
this wise project of revenge for commerce preyed-upon and 
redress refused, was Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, concerning 
whom the only information we can pick up amounts to this 
—that ‘he is a person habitually addicted to intemperate 
language. His mode of proceeding was by “joint Resolu- 
tion :” but we need not trouble our readers with a~verbal re- 
port thereof. Its purport was as above given; and it 
was introduced by Mr. Chandler with a speech, which 
we regret to say is not published at length. It 
must have been amusing, if one may judge by the 
epitome. The “ British pirates” figured in it, of 
course; but Mr. Chandler varies the well-worn phrase, by 
speaking of them as “ British pirates in the pay of the 
rebel government.” Probably this is the first instance of a 
government employing pirates. However, the t erm seems 
to have been freely rolled over Mr. Chandler’s tongue, for we 
find him frankly acknowledging that in the event of Great 
Britain being engaged in war with any other nation, “ Ame- 
rican pirates would destroy British commerce.” On one 
point only would we take the liberty of contradicting the 
illustrious and candid Senator. He says: “ we might declare 
war, and blockade British ports, and the world would applaud 
us.” Never was a greater mistake uttered. The world, apart 
from its injustice, would simply say that the act Was one of 
stupendous folly. 

But what became of this silly Resolution? An objection 
having been raised, it was laid over till the next day, and 
then called up, when Mr. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, 
moved that it be laid on the table. And this fate befell it by 
a vote of twenty-five against twelve, twelve Senators being 
absent or declining to vote. Mr. Chandler’s own wish was 
that the Resolution should be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; but the forms of the House rendered it 
imperative that Mr. Johnson’s motion should be carried or 
negatived. It may perhaps seem strange that even twelve 
voices should have been raised in favour of a rash declaration 
of hostility. The 7ridune explains this as expressive of a de- 
sire that the usual course of reference should be followed. 
Mr. Sumner, once an Anglo-maniac, now an Anglophobist, 





‘in hand, and that speedily. As it is, the subject will be dis- 





voted nevertheless with the: majority. Fhe affaiz caused 
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hardly a ripple on the surface of public tranquillity. So used 
are Americans to legislative manifestations of intemperance. 


The Reciprocity-Seekers at Washington. 

May not this title be aptly applied to the Delegation from 
the British Provinces now gathered together at Washington, 
for the purpose of preventing, if possible, a rash act, which 
will seriously injure two adjoining countries, and only benefit 

a few cunning individuals? For it is a reciprocal exchange 
of advantages, that they are endeavouring to secure or to con- 
tinue ; not a gift or a boon, that they areasking: Itis a piece 
of silly impertinence, to suppose that these gentlemen of high 
official position in their respective Colonies would or could be 
found begging and pressing the American Congress, or People 
or President, or Secretary of the Treasury, to make them a 
valuable present, had they not a valuable consideration to 
offer. They are too much men of the world, not‘to know that 
it takes two to make a bargain, and have too much respect for 
the intelligence of those to whom they are addressed, to waste 
their time in attempts to drive a one-sided business.—At pre- 
sent we can only chronicle their interviews with Sir Frederick 
Bruce and Secretary McCulloch. We shall hope hereafter to 
note that they have had some success in disposing of the pre- 
judices on this subject, which have been forced into the Ame- 
rican mind by unscrupulous and interested writers for the 

ress, 
, We believe we have heretofore omitte@ to register the 
names of these commercial missionaries, or, rather, statesmen 
occupied on a commercial theme. Canada sends her Finance 
Minister and Post-master-General, in the person of Mr. 
Galt and Mr. Howland; New Brunewick her Attorney- 
General, Mr. Smith; and Nova Scotia her Attorney-General, 
Mr. Henry. Their acting Secretary is Mr. Harvey, of the 
Canadian Statistical Department. They have furthermore a 
valuable coadjutor in the Hon. Joseph Howe, the Fishery 
Commissioner, whose official duties also call him to Washing- 
ton at this time. May their discussions and deliberations be 
conducted with judgment and calm temper, and may the re- 
sult be a conviction, on Mr. McCulloch’s part, that the clam- 
our against the Treaty has no legitimate foundation ! 





Complications on the Rio Grande. 

Though we do not pretend to keep record of much that 
passes in and on the borders of the Empire of Mexico, an 
event of recent occurrence is too curious in its details, and 
may be too important in its results, to be omitted altogether. 
—Fillibusterism, then, has been added to the other disturbing 
questions that are on the carpet between France and the Uni- 
ted States. On a night, early in this month,a body of Ameri- 
can fillibusters, numbering about four hundred and command- 
ed by a General Reed, acting under the orders of General 
Crawford, Chief of the Free Lances, crossed from Texas over 
to the Mexican side of the river, and suddenly pounced upon 
the town of Bagdad, whose Imperial Caliph was sound asleep, 
mal-d-propos. The little garrison of one hundred and seventy 
men was captured; the town was pillaged; the booty was 
ferried across the convenient Rio Grande, and put 
upon the soil of the United States; the actors in this 
invasion would probably avail themselves of the same 
privilege, when sorely pressed, as they were likely 
to be, by a superior force from Matamoras. In the 
course of the proceedings, a Mexican gun-boat was twice 
summoned'to surrender, but replied with a broad-side; and 
theaccount further states that French men-of-war had sub- 
sequently bombarded Bagdad, driving the temporary occu- 
pants to the upper part of the town. 

A collision therefore has actually taken place between the 
French allies of Maximilian, and a body of men recruited 
upon American soil and making it the base of their operations. 
The rash writers for the press hereabouts are delighted, being 
unable to restrain their sympathies with any class of adven- 
turers—those especially who snap their fingers in the faces of 
established Governments. They argue also that it is im- 
possible for France to take umbrage, seeing that Mr. 
Drouyn de |’Huys satirically recommended Mr, Bigelow to 
carry his complaints to Juarez. If the view taken by these 
ready gentlemen be correct, and if Juarez be the only poten- 
tate whose interest herein is to be consulted—why should 
there not be an open outfit of forces on his behalf at any con- 
venient point on the frontiers, or why should not some of 
Mr. Chandler’s “ American pirates” get up a naval expedi- 
tion, and try their hands at Vera Cruz? 


° Suicide of Admiral Pareja. 

By way of Panama, we learn that the above-named officer, 
commanding the Spanish squadron engaged on the coast of 
Chili, shot himself and died immediately in the cabin of his 
fiag-ship, in Valparaiso harbour, on the 29th of November. 
He left a letter, stating that he could not survive the loss of 
one of his flotilla, captured—as will be remembered—by a 
Chilean man-of-war. 

The difficulties between Spain and Chili have been some- 
times attributed to the want of tact and temper on the part of 
the deceased Admiral. If the allegation were just, his penalty 
has been severe. aaah 3es 

The Great Ball of the Season. 

New York enjoys a widé-world reputation for its Charities 
and also for the splendour of its entertainments. When 
therefore a féte is given under patronage of the élite of so- 
ciety, for the purpose of aiding an institution most desery- 
ing of support, entire success may be foreseen, A 
good enuse and a pleasant gathering are sure to 


go together. And thus it will be, we doubt not, 
at the Academy of Music, on the evening of Monday 
week, the 29th inst., when the Annual Ball is to be given for 
the benefit of the Nursery and Childs’ Hospital. This being 
the ladies’ pet establishment, they exert themselves always to 
ensure a full attendance and an enjoyable féte. The Tickets 
are extremely moderate in price—only three dollars each ; and 
if any of our city readers desires one more, he or she may ap- 
ply to the Editor of this journal, who has still one left. 









































































Publis of their 

Estey Sat on rs ek 
tinacity the Moniteur persists in absolutel: fgnosing ex- 
istence of any Orieans Prince, and never the name of 





has been 
ey f arwreen presented to Capt. Hi! of 


the , 
half of the President of the U. §., for rescuing the crew of the 
ee New = from = Mas Bod that vessel in 
o uary tters m state 
that Mr. Ressam started from Massowah on the Ian of Oc- 
tober with 40 camels’-load of presents. He waa to wait at 
Metamma for a safe-conJuc* The King (of hemes” ne 
gone on an expedition to Shoa, so he might have to wait for 
& month or two, or more. Mr. Palgrave was taking short 
trips from Cairo, and waiting for the result of Rassam’s mis- 
sion. It was reported that the captives had been removed 
from lala to Debra Tabor, but it was not believed. 
—The winter, in Italy, has set in with its accustomed 
rigour.————Sir John Lawrence's treaty with Bootan is 
severely attacked in India. The Durbar a: to cede the 


Doars, or valleys leading down into the plain,to surrender the 
treaty cutavtel from Mr. Eden, and, if they can, toinduce the 
pay ae to give up the two guns he took from us in 
the table of Dewangiri. On the other hand, we 


agree to pay them 50,000 ru a and to help in re- 
ducing the troublesome Penlow to. eles.” ‘ 4 


that the Government of India should be glad to be out of an 
intolerably costly scrape, and quite natural also that Anglo- 
Indians bred under Lord Dalhousie should rot appreciate this 
mode of getting out of it. He would have harnessed the 
Durbar to the guns, sooner than not have them.——-: 
Madile. Tietjens was to lay the foundation-stone of the new 
Alexandra Opera House and Theatre, which is to be erected 
in Liverpool, on the 17th inst—————Some of our very 
“ high-church” prelates are desirous of establishing eccle- 
siast relations with the Greek church of Russia. Their 
advances have been received with cautious approval. 
It is stated that an association has been formed in London for 
the purpose of supplying legal advice and assistance in any 
case—“ from a police prosecution or defence, up to a 
Chancery suit or an appeal to the House of Lords” 
—on “most ‘reasonable terms”—namely, £5 per annum! 
—-——Bishop Colenso hes met with much will, 
on returning to his see of Natal. ——Another Park is 
contemplated in the suburbs of Londcn. It is at Peckham 
Rye, on the South side. The situation is beautiful, and affords 
& panoramic view of about 30 miles. We are glad to record 
any scheme to secure a space for the masses who 
congregate in cities. -—--————Negotiations for a marriage 
between Prince Humbert, of Italy, and a Russian Princess 
have been broken off. Rumour says that one insuper- 
able objection is the y man’s devoted attach- 
ment to the Princess Pamphili-Doria, of Rome, whom 
he has met at Naples. A great gloom, (says 8 late 
wey ot my: has been thrown over yachting society, by 
the of two of its most distinguished members. Mr. 
Franklyn died on board the Zvifra between Gibraltar and 
Malta, and Mr. Watt, who had recently built a splendid 
vessel, and was on the point of sailing for the West Indies, 
Cied last joey hatier of Pesth has discovered a 
hat, which he calls the “ dualist,” in allusion to 
the new system of government for Austria and Hun 
which has been adopted by the present Cabinet. The hat is 
of the ordinary Hungarian shape, and by means of an ingeni- 
ous mechanism inside may be converted into the “chimney- 
pot” of Western Europe.— Paraffine Princes are the 


order of the day in England. An M.P. has just bought paraf- 
fine works for 2400 ; ‘ 


,000.———-—A writer suggests, yl pe 
title for a Christmas book of wild dream-stories, A Sor 
my Night-Mares.—— ‘The same writer says: “In the 
case of the fireworks to which Pharaoh’s name has been 
blunderingly appended, the fizzdom of the serpent is by no 
means combined with the harmlessness of the dove. The 
vapour is ‘but a pack of idiots make a needless 
fussabout it. You need not exactly inhale the smoke, and 
short of that, the hideous exhibition is safe enough. Sna 

n is much prettier.” — Mr. Clay, M.P. for Hull, 
has intimated to the secretary of une of the Reform Associa- 
tions in that town his intention, early in the ensuing Session, 
to introduce a Reform Bill, framed in the spirit of the speech 
he delivered on the subject just before the last election. Mr. 
pee bn Proposed to give votes to persons who pass an ex- 
amination of the kind required for tide-waiters. This may 
be termed an educational franchise.—— The believers 
in the Suez Canal are hopeful that it will now receive 
the support of the English Government. The foreign papers 
say that the oppesition manifested to it in England was the 
result of Palmerston’s obstinate prejudice. Both Earl 





Drama. 


St. Mare, the Soldier of Fortune, as personated by Mr. Edwin 
L. Davenport, is a familiar personage upon the stage, both of the 
United States and Great Britain—and he is, deservedly, an ad- 
mired personage. Honourable, frank, manly, affectionate, and 
capable of almost sublime magnanimity, he fairly embodies 
Hamlet’s noble idea of the man, 

Whose blood and pie are so well conjoined, 
That he is not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stops she will. 

Such a figure is illustrious in the drama, and deserves to be 
hailed with plaudits of delight. Mr. Davenport is always a suc 
cessful artist, in characters which blend stately intellect with 
manly tenderness of heart, end it is needless to say that he is 
perfectly identified with this one. The play of “St. Marc” was 
written expressly for him, and apparently, with due remembrance 
both of his Brutus and his 8t. Pierre. It is a good play, albeit of 
an exceedingly romantic cast and tone, and is mostly written in 
vigorous ;an d fanciful blank verse. The scene is Modena, when 
Modena was an independent duked The story tells us that a 
Prince wished to divorce the wife of a solder and marry her him- 
self, and shows us what came of this Prince’s machinations. The 
soldier, St. Marc, discovering that his wife’s heart is not his own, 
assents to the divorce, and goes away. Peculiar circumstances 
attend this renunciation, which makes it a very noble 
act. Years afterwards St. Marc returns, to find that 
absence has won for him his wife’s love, and to regain 
his former happiness. I trespass on familiar ground, in 
noting the incidents of a play so well known, and will therefore 
pass at once from the topic, with the single remark that this play 
has been admirably produced at the Olympic, and that those who 
miss seeing Mr. Davenport’s St. Marc will lose a genuine intel- 
lectual erjoyment. 

Miss Bateman has appeared at Niblo’s, in the character of Leah. 
This topic has been amply discussed heretofore, in this column, 
and there seems to beno good reason why the old ground should 
be traversed again. ‘“ Leah’’ is an effective play, and Miss Bate- 
man is an interesting actress. The version of Mosenthal’s “ De- 
borah” now acted is the same that was performed here before, 
except that Mr. Daly’s work has been tinkered by Mr. Oxenford of 
the London Times. Miss Bateman, as an actress, has gained 
nothing but adisagreeable lisp, by her three years of absence in 
Great Britain. Her Leah, indeed, is less forcible, if anything, than 
it used to be. She speaks the curse with her wonted violence, 
and is really pathetic in the scene with the child, in act fifth. But 
her géneral manner is severe and uneympathetic, Statuesque 
beauty, after all, is Miss Bateman’s strong point. This is not 
dramatic art—but the admirers of this actress are very numer- 
ous, and the few who do not recognize her as the Rachel of to-day 
are generally considered to be blind, deaf, and hopelessly idiotic. 
So be it. 

Wood’s Theatre was opened on Monday evening, with De Wal- 
den’s play of ‘‘ The Balloon Wedding.”” The play introduces the 
Hanlon Brothers, provides a good part for Mr. Chanfrau, ter- 
minates in fiery scenic splendour, and otherwise—amounts to no- 
thing. Criticism would be superfluous. Thought is only due to 
the fruits of thought. It was Sisyphus, if I rightly remember 
the mythology of school-boy days, whose melancholy duty it was 
to roll up hill a big stone, that resolutely insisted on rolling down 
again. Dramatic critics ought to sympathize with that wretched 
creature. Their duty is not unlike his, and their work, like his, 
is never accomplished, To roll the theatrical stone to the top of 
the hill of good taste—that is their appointed task. But the stone 
is a very heavy one. It embodies the dense weight of popular 
ignorance and the still denser weight of mercenary aims; and it 
rolls downward with a most disheartening and persistent velocity. 
These remarks are not more pertinent to Wood’s Theatre, than 
they are, in general, to contemporary establishments of kindred 
character; only, a new play by Mr. De Walden—who, avowedly, 
ignores dramatic art—is apt to suggest melancholy reflecti 















































. y Russell and Mr. Gladstone, when in opposition, expressed 
The reader of last week’s Albion probably noticed the justly se-| themselves favourably to the projéct.— Her Majesty 
vere ts of my musical collaborateur in these columns,|has appointed Mrs. Sayer, eldest daughter of Col. the 


upon recent attempts at Opera, by the French company of Messrs. 
Juignet and Drivet. It is pleasant to be able here to say that 
the French players have, in the course of the past week, 
achieved real success, in their more legitimate walk—that of the 
drama. The company is much strengthened. Last night they 


Hon. Sir C. P’ Stee House-keeper of Kensington 
Palace, v. the late Lady Augusta Gordon Hallyburton. 
At the ensuing session of Parliament, Dr. Jeune, Bishop of 
Peterborough, will take his seat as a spiritual Peer, the va- 
cancy ha’ been caused by the death of Dr. Graham, Bishop 











C of Chester. Thirty millions of francs are required as 
acted ‘La Fiammina,” a four-act comedy, which had great popu-|a loan by Prince Esterhazy, to pay off his aaa; 7S he has 
larity in Paris. An English synopsis of the play was distributed | & of jewels the finest in Evrope, worth eight out of 
to the audience, for the benefit of such spectators as were but ons. ‘The Prince of Wales, the Duke 


superficially acquainted with the French language. The device 
was judicious, and might often be resorted to with profit. Ithas 
been arranged, by the way, that the French troupe will give a se- 
ries of five entertainments, at Mr. Leonard W. Jerome’s Theatre, 
under the auspices of the uewly organized “‘ Amateur Dramatic 
Club of New York” of which Mr. Jerome is President. The first 
performance takes place in the course of the coming week. Half 
the proceeds will be given to charitable objects, under the super- 
vision of the Club above-named, from members of which alone 
can tickets be obtained. The Amateurs, meanwhile, have post- 
poned their performences until after Lent. 


of png ha Archduke Cherles of Austria, the King of 
Portugal Crown Prince of Pruseia, and the Duke of 
Ostrogothia, will be members of the foreign commission for 
the French Exhibition. Prince Napoleon, it is thought, will 
preside.—*——Leopold II. is the first Sovereign of Belgium 
born within the country, since the great Emperor Charles V., 
who is well known to have been a native of Ghent, and al- 
Pap gloried in his birth- The Hon. Harriett 


has succeeded the Hcn. Mary Lascelles, as Maid of 
Honour in Waiting to the Queen. — The Lf 


Belge, an old. and well-intormed Brussels paper, has ex- 
cluded from France. French prees is more and more 














MERCUTIO. | curbed. A mail, x4 San Francisco, reports the (iron) 
: schooner- tt Themis, 150 tons, T. B. Hanham, R.N. (owner), 
and = at Honolulu gr hig Bag vy 3 * 
any ete was to on the follow: a , for 
Farts Fa 8. homeward ; nf Monte Viteo and 
The Queen and Court were at at the last date, and | Rio Janeiro for 


Osborne, and water. 
it was that her M would remain th al 
he grr mis wv ere until a 








——_——Speaking of 
Christmas chari a London journal says: “ Ro: , 4 

few the opening Parliament. The seta kindly paso ia tala Ueepeet The Queen, ix her 
of Po at wae Piao WS Osborne retreat, has fed old and young, and distributed pre- 
mas, accompanied by the Prinee of W. sents them, ‘the graceful assistarice of the more 
of the 97th Viscount Milton, M. P. for fal Princesses, while the Heir ¢ and his admi- 

‘West Yorkshire, and Dr. Cheadle, gaye an account, wife have personally directed 
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Sandringham.”————' Times’ of a late date 
the death of a woman, egy i othe 
a servant in the same ef is slow in that ser- 
——-— The Trade returns for November ex- 

an Sema a experts, three and a half 
sterling, or Ly = meg per cent., over November, 

1964. F ’ ! He will ps propose 








opose ye pan. Sie 
grass,” found in the Southern provinces of Spain, 
enna en ea 


ed, 

s It is said that the Liverpool Zoolngi- 
cal Gardens Company have svld to a land company, of which 
Of thets intereat is Pyne er was gend 

property in q s groun: 

voiee ion city Soodiaoe tecaaa’ 
recei a & pro} pu 

lish certain advertisements and take his pay in hoop-skirts, 
replied that “ Hoop-skirts will not cover our nakedness. = 
jar apd were to make some proposal to accompan 
cloth sufficient to Sil up the interstices, they t be 
made serviceable.” — e Lancet (says a London paper, 
in allusion to the murrain) has published a letter 








m of all 


cattle, cause of the excessive mortality, so greatly ex- 
ceeding the ay among human subjects, is the 
thickness of hide, which prevented the pustules ap- 


peering, and, with the ignorance of veterinary surgeons, 
delayed the nition of the disease.—— eee 
Sir John Herschel has translated the Iliad, and is about to 





puis agg this lig, aol plase ie Bateman, ~ we is om 
y’ 8 city, an ayi no means well, took her 
ade. 9 benefit at HL M.’s T “ 


, London, on the 22nd ult., 
as Juliet, The house was thronged. The 
ting an asylum and 
lace of education, for 100 boys and 100 giris, at a total out- 
oa prong rere of £70,000. We —_— a3 
esty’s youngest son, Prince Leopold, i 
an invalid, and has to be carried to and from his 














pold had a 
to the Em aay yes any hi d a tiger of 
peror, m orses, and a rare 
beauty. An M. P., excited at something that had oc- 
curred in the House of Commons, remarked to Lord Pal- 
merston, “ Well, there is some comfort—there are con- 
sciences in the House of Lords!” 
Palmerston ; “for example, Lord —— has two!” 
The coronation of the Emperor of Austria as King of Hun- 
ey will take place with great ceremony. The Pall 


Christ Church, Oxford, has resulted in on sntize change of 
will the 


, a8 presents 











stated, merged into the 
place has been created in the form of a bursar’s clerkship. 
————A handsome building, with every accommodation 
suitable for the residence of the Prince and Princees of Wales 
and household, will be immediately commenced in Windsor 
Great Park, on the site of the Lodge occupied by ye | 
George 1V. near Cumberland Lodge-——_—-———-A quantity o 
gunpowder, ked in casks of China clay, was the 
other day, at ee It was ostensibly directed to - 
chester, but inquiries made by the Customs’ officials lead to 
the belief that Ireland was its destination. 

Why is a dog’s tail a very great novelty ?—Because no one 
ever saw it before. Four state carriages, ordered by 








the Duke of Augustenburg, upwards of a year ago, are adver- | d 
The French 


all in Paris. 





tised for sale at the Auction 


Government has, it appears, really resolved to terminate the |! 


extradition treaty with Great Britain. While France has, be- 
tween 1851 and 1862, surrendered only fourteen 





Whitehall to a large hotel may 9 the occupants of which 
may find less discomfort than race, at having the sight 
of the “ silvery” Thames obscured by the Embankment.——_ 
One of the great patrons of sport in France, the Prince de 
Beauvan, has just died, of apoplexy. The Prince was mar- 
tied to one of the daughters of the Duc de and was 
consequently brother-in-law to the uis d’Havrincourt. 
Secilie hen supdiaid c owe pings taleeene laminas oo 
eatre, has produced a new pla e Simpson, call- 
Cees cat bees 
present meat as c te e 
men of the yal Gunpowder Mills, at Waltham Abbey, 
have formed a co-operative society for the purchase of meat 
direct London, Good meat is now sold at from 6d. to 
8d. per Ib, On the 18th ult., Mount Vesuvius was “pow- 
dered” with snow, and all the mountains round the bay 
were thickly covered. This is an unusual 
- and is said to betoken a very severe winter. 
Earl Cowley is to have the vacant Garter. 








The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce lately gave “ges VWs ds 


dinner to Lord Stanley and the Borough and Mme m- 
bers. Lord Stanley, in response to a toast, deliv & neat 
patie, Ty ha — re = idow and daughter 
nO as been granted to widow an 
of the late Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, Astronomer Royal, of 
Ireland. Among the 8 who followed re- 
mains of the late King Leopold to the ese. ware Sha Dae 
of Brabant and Count of Flanders, the of the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur, the wo of 
Prince Louis of Hesse, the Prince de Joinville, the 











‘| yates, of Abbotsleigh, Devon, by Ca‘ 
miral : 


“ Yes,” replied Lord | 7p 


e 
de Victoire de Dotinissan who, while fightin 
eng atthe of Choke, 





services as one of the representatives of the city. 
last census developes the curious fact that there are 
more in London than in Edinburg, more Irish 
than in Dublin, more Roman Catholics than in Rome, and 
more Jews than in Palestine. —A fortnight ago, be- 
tween New York and Newhaven, Adams’ Express was rob- 
bed of 678,000 dollars. Four of the robbers have been arrest- 





ed, and 250,000 dollars’ have thus far been recovered. The 
wealthy and well- Company offered to pay the losses 
in full, on first receipt of the tidings. 

ineitabidiieaboahee 


A Rare Opporrunrry.—The well known Dry Goods Re- 
porter, Sewing Machine Journal, and Petroleum Advertiser, 
thus modestly alludes to its late Editor-in-Chief's famous 
“Plymouth Sale.” 


“Mr. Beecher’s Pew Rentin: sort of winterjfestival of Ply- 
Gootly preaching, but w yy If anybod aidurt ta 

but wo e mi 't_get a 
pew, let him remember that he can get forty mom hey dollars’ 


q | Worth of sermons for $2 50, by subscribing to the Independent for 


one year.’’ 





Obituary. 
Whinyatos KO Band KH. Gol, Comms ofB brigade REL A 
.B.an -, Col. mt. j : 

died at his residence, Dorset Villa, Cheltenzam, on the 25th 
ult., in his 84th year. He was the third son of Major Whin- 

therine, — of 
Ad Sir Thomas Frankland, of Thirkleby-park, York- 
shire. He was born in 1782; entered the army in 1798, as 
sec.-lieut. R. A.; was present at the landing of Helder, under 
Sir h Abercrombie, in 1799, and in the campaign in North 


Holland, under the Duke of York, in the same year; served | Th 


in the West Indies from 1800 to 1805, incl the e: tion 
to Madeira, r Sir W. Clinton, in 1801; at the siege and 
capture of Copenhagen, under Lord Cathcart, in 1807; in the 
Peninsula, from Feb , 1810, to July, 1813, yr ry Son 
battles of Busaco and Albuera ; and many other affairs g 
always on the advance and rear Guards. He commanded the 
Rocket Troop, R. H. A., at Waterloo, and was severely 
wounded in the left arm. He was appointed to command the 
R. A. in the northern district in 1840, and commanded the 
troops in the fourth northern counties during the disturbances 
among the manufacturing and mining classes. 


Lorp Epwarp §r. Mavr.—A telegram from India an- 
nounces the death of tte Duke of Somerset’s second son, 


-| Lord Edward St. Maur, from the effects of an operation ne- 
"| cessitated by a gunshot wound in the knee, received, most 


probably, in some 6 


excursion in the Bombay Presi- 
lency, where he 


g 

just arrived from Europe. He was a 
young nobleman of great promise, energy, and intelligence, 

ad travelled much, and had seen a great deal of the world 
for his years. He visited America during the civil war, and 
got inte the Southern States by running the inland blockade, 
and he ee 4 — of enterprise, an activity and 8 de- 
sire for knowledge, which anugured well for his future career. 
he deceased was born in 1841, and was in the diplomatic 
service, employed at Continental capitals for two or three 
om» Tae a Captain in the 6th Wiltshire Rifle Volun- 

rps. 


Tue Marquis pg LaRocHEJAQUELIN.—The Marquis de 
Larochejaq died on Friday afternoon at -ynear St. 
Germain, at of sixty. “He was the son of 

by her hus- 
band’s side in La Vendée, at the id in her 
arms ap infant ten months old, who became the Marquis and 
Senator just dead ; and who subsequently, after the of 
Savonay, fled to the woods, where, utterly abandoned and un- 
rotected, she gave birth to twin girls. There is little to be 
said of the representative of an ancient name whe has just 
departed. His early adhesion to the Government of the cow 
@ état lent but little force to it, but irrevocably disgusted his 
relations.— Court Journal, Dec. 30. 
At Chatham, W. Jennis, -, Staff-Commander, R.N.—At 
rtobello, Alan 8t . me ‘LL.B., F.R.&E., &c., late engi- 
neer to the Commissioners of Northern hthouses.—In Lon- 





Captain Crawford, R.N.—In London, Murray, of the 
87th (Royal md son of the Lord 
etie.—J. C. Ro Esq., tain H.M.’s 3d (Buffs) and 
—At Great Yarmouth, E. G. Cabitt, Esq , of Hi 
N in th ular War in the 4th 
—At Malta, Lieut. ‘ * the of 
"ath beg i's th, C Crawley: late sth 
oat urnemou! >. Craw! a 
—At Sioccs lt Poa at re, 
E. L, Lieut. Bo’ 17th Cavalry, by 
his horse bol into a clump of trees, when @ race. 
—At Poofe, C. Chitty, formerly C (Enniskillen) Font 
—At Edinburgh, Jobn cy, & 4 f the couuty of Linli 
3 ¢ Hon. 


= - His fame was by Punch, 
some years — ngs, Sir George , Bart. 
He was born in 1823. His brother Edward Cecil him in 
the Baronetcy.—In India, Captain Gordon, 54th ; and Lt. 
Peter, 42nd Highlanders —At Poonah, Lwen'g, BS Cc Grove, 
ag ee Guards.—At Burntislan feshire, John 
+ 0 was born 
in 1828, We believe the “Ea is now ex- 
tinct.—At , Major-General J, Fitz Maurice, K.H., late Rite 
E of HLM. Guard. in 
F and at Waterloo.— 














of Embassy at Paris.—Mr. , 
Manilla, to the Consulate P75 age Pennell, 
nial-office, to act as to Mr. Forster, U 
of State.—8ir Kt., the distinguished 
ane Mr. W. the ttle of 
8 are 
W. G. ny Re AS - 
Bermudas. : 


Army. 


the Admiralty Court in England, in which many officers o: 
army are deeply interested, and which is looked forward to asa 
leading case on the law of prize. During the recent insurrection 
in India, while the British forces were operating in Central 
in 1858, Sir George Whitlock, commanding a column, 
captured an immense booty, valued at upwards of £720,000, 
which, with interest for the last few years, has greatly in- 
creased. ‘The booty was found at Banda and Kirwee, on the 
south of the Jumna River. Th 


mediate neighbourhood, and who said they took part in the 
general scheme of operations, resulting in the capture, that all 
the authorities were quite perplexed as to the principles on 
which the prize ought to be distributed. The ordinary rule is 


g the capture. 
t of the constructive 
captors, but, o to the difficulties car ay & ques- 
tion, devolved the solution on the Admiralty in A 

1864, and thereby threw it into the hands of lawyers. It has 
since become one of the most volum’ cases on record, 
and, owing to the great amount of the fund and the number of 
claimants (who are no less than 16)the chambers of the old 
practitioners in chancery are now ing under the tons of 
stationery which are being prepared to enable the lawyers to 
fight all the battlesover again. The hearing has been fixed 
for the 8th January, before Dr. Lushington, who himself, half 
acen' ago, argued a similar case, called the Deccan case. 
e chief constructive claimants are Lord Clyde’s executor 
(Gen. Eyre), Sir H. Rose, Generals Smith, Carthen, Maxwell, 
&c. therto, the junior counsel conducting the case have 
been Mr. Ayrton, M.P., T. Hughes, M.P., W. Vernon Har- 
court, J. Paterson, C. Pollock, V. Lushington, and others ; but 
at the hearing it is expected that nearly all the leaders of the 
bar will be found engaged, and, as may be expected, a pro- 
tracted argument is inevitable.—Znglish paper, 28rd ult. 

* Of course and as usual, the lawyers will get the best pick- 
ings. 


It is stated that the 2nd Battalion of the 23rd Fusiliers will 
proceed from Gibraltar to Canada, in the ensuing summer, 
——tThe King of the Belgians was the senior officer of the 
British army, having been made a Field Marshal in 1816. 
He had for some yeare the colonelcy of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, a regiment specially named his first wife, “ the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales,” but this he resigned, together 
with all the pecuniary advantages connected with his mili- 
tary position. His death will, of course, cause no promo- 
tions or in the service. The senior officer of the 
army now is Sir Edward Blakeney, and he, with Lord Gough 
and the Duke of Cambridge, constitute the Field Marshals of 
the British army.— Attention is now greatly directed to the 
a state of our army ip the East, the terrible losses in 
the 11th Regiment, while in China and Japan, having pro- 
yoked universal notice. The formation of a native corps is 
suggested.—The Lieutenancy of H. M. Body of the Yeomen 
of the Guard is rendered vacant by the death of Major-Gen. 
Fitzmaurice. The Ensign, Lt.-Col. Cook, it is expected will 
be promoted, leaving the Ensigncy to be filled up by H. M. 
Phe is worth £180 a year.—The 64th Regi- 
ment was transferred from Manchester to Dublin, on the 28th 
ult., at two hours’ notice. The order was received at 3 A. M. 
—Sir Roderick Murchison, the distinguished pher, 
who kept his word to the late Empress of R when he 
promised to find her both gold and diamonds in the Ural 
range, was at one time a Lieutenant in the 74th t.— 
Mr. Alexander Baring Bingham, a young man about 

28 years of ery highly connected, and who until lately 
held a commission in one of H. M. cavalry regiments. The 
jury returned the following verdict: “ That deceased died 
im n of the liver, caused by his falling out of a 
first-floor window while in a state of intoxication.”——Col. 
Whitmore, lately military secretary to Sir G. Brown, when 


. | commander of the forces im Ireland, has been appointed by 


Sir Henry Storks as his secretary during his commission in 
Jamaica. Col. Whitmore formerly served in the 30th . 
and was aide-de-camp to the late Sir G. Brown during 
service in the Crimea in 1854 and 1855-6, and has an excel- 
lent reputation as an officer of intelligence, courtesy, and 
business habits.——Major-Ewart, R.E., late of the Qrtmar. 
Gen’s Department at the Horse Guards, is to be a member of 
the commission which is to proceed to digeta to inquire 
into the sanitary condition of the French army.——Col. 
Browne, R. E., has been appointed Assist. Adjt.-Gen of R. E. 
at the Horse v. Col. the Hon. H: F. Keane, promoted 
to Dep. Adjt.-Gen. 3 


War Orrice, Dec. 29.—16th Ft: Capt Bancroft to be Maj, v 
Ross, who ret; Lt Godwin to be Capt; En Croft to be Lt; AG 
Duberly to be En. 


Navy. 


The Malacca, 17, Capt. Oldfield, at Portsmouth, is nearly 
ready to sail for the Pacific——The Lords of the Admiralty 
have decided on adopting the turret principle of construction 
in future vessels of war; and have given directions for the 


building of a massive armour- at Chatham 
, from the designs of Mr. Reed, the Chief Construc- 
tor of the Navy.——The 


Pall Mali yo ete a it has been 
Taised into a position of (hee re os 
i a of more ul 
f Finance Lordship, with a nant and fur- 


F 


ther, that Earl Russell proposed that Mr. Stansfeld should be 
; invided back to the Admiralty tof the post. Lord Claren- 


has lost his 
son, a Lieutenant Lee, 5, on the coast of Africa, 
by a lamentablevaccident. havenot héard the particulars. 


. Triscott is promoted to rank of ret.. Capt. 


APPporintMENTSs.—Captains: Bedingfield to Wasp, v Bowden, 
at his ‘ to Cranfurd, 

Sas ectebapaimnarimenadie <4) she tbantae te Deader 
— : to Canopus; C. R. 





GREAT Prizz Case.—A case, we learh, is now pendi og Ls r 
ie 


Reg 
An —— was held at Brighton on the 16th ult., on the 
body 
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New Publications. ag ee erimnanman tin cimemernces| : ral (Thee suber hakepeare, With, Memoir. 
in Recent English papers are uncommonly interesting inthe} Mr. Ruskin’s Hthics of Dust, which will, probably, find | G. Stebbins ew York. In the House of Rascennaen of 
the department of literary criticism. Since, therefore, no new| many readers in this country, is, of course, favoured with rely aa On “ bm we renourers of the United 
asa book of local origin invites our pen, we turn to that field,and| much critical attention. One writer says—“ Mr. Rus-| Daughter. A Novel. By Mackenzie Daniels 0 Pred. 
glean after our brethren of the quill, beyond the Atlantic. kin’s aim is to illustrate the grand parti-coloured story | erick 4. Brady. 
mn, One of the most notable reviews appears in the Atheneum,|of the world and men, by come familiar instances chosen NEW MUSIC. 
000, and severely censures Mr. Algernon Swinburne’s Chaste-| from crystallography, those instances being detailed in his) New Year Polka.” By A. Davis.—“ My Last Home.” 
’ in- lard. Our own views of the book, expressed a few weeks | peculiar, lucid, and eloquent manner. Accepting the exposi-| Words By pe %. A. Weel ——* Nora Dale.” Words aE 
ce since, were somewhat enthusiastic, albeit we objected to the | tion as it appears from Mr. Ruskin’s point of view—respect- | Words py a" W. Birdsey. 4 = yer To a Holland. 
iv same principal blemishes—exaggerated-sensuousness and im-| ing which there is very little in the way of challenge to be aaa ee Concers Polka.”? By Mrs. Pw Parkhurst.— 
im- pious use of the name of the Deity—against which our con- | uttered, and nothing that is within our present scope—this is rranged from TD ahining™ By WF open Onde — 
te temporary isespecially earnest. The Atheneum, however, | noble piece of work and thought. be een eae Waters. ae woane ce tes 4 
that ‘the great laws which never and to w : 
+ on goes further, and finds other defects. It complains that Mr. | lieves ’ 
le is Swinburne is unchivalric, in his estimate of Mary Stuart's pow -pg-ra omar rigid such as ars oo agonal som Sine Arts. 
say character. Thisis the language of the reviewer, and the | acvance to lovélier order, and more y, yet more deeply, THE LATE SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.RA. 
thought is not untimely : “ Although a drama be not authori- | animated rest’ This is hardly the sort of language we should We Ashlin Sis palin le tae ut ie 
tive tative in the sense that history is, it has great power over the | address to ch Mr. Raskin neglects his machinery ®8| President. Sir Charles Lock Eastlake was acknowledged 
jues- emotions and prejudices of mankind. A dramatic poet, there- ~ bouk advances; we wish he had never brought it into nerally to be one pot the ables men of his day in ev 
ust, ia . pope e | play.” concern e fine ugh as a painier 
hon fore, dea'ing with historical characters, is bound to observ Another critic, while admitting that the substance of the au- | never shone with the light of a genius. His eminent position 
ord some measure of justice. He will not hastily convert pos- . had been attained by his refined taste, high li _—- 
el sibillities or floating rumours into direct accusstions of the | thor’s teaching is excellent,condemns the form into which it has | ii. culture, and ‘aan telmend judgment oe art his feeling 
old dead, however culpable they may have been, nor, for the | been cast—that, namely, of dialogues between a teacher and | was finer than his power to execute, and in this respect he 
as of sake of a psychological ‘study, prefer new indictments pupils—as whimsical, incongruous, and silly. An extract is|resembled so many whose names have a certain rity 
Ae against those who can no longer plead to them.” made from one of the dialogues, to illustrate the objectiona- panera 5 pn ayy pny =: 

p aoeers - asari ‘u * 
half It further objects, that Mr. Swinburne’s portraiture of Mary | ble form. —_ says the reviewer, “is what Mr. Ruskin | rence ang Cockerell, the architect ‘of our "icetens.” wll 
_ Stuart givesno scope for dramatic development, and merely ” — to im — ‘ pager ee a youth be hed pa gely ability in drawing, and on this ac: 

; : basen ‘ou have really come, like go e e asham: 8 native place, mouth, to the 
vell, es heuson, and eaten the easel. he ae of ouredives - Academy in London, where he was fame | S student at se- 
ave Chastelard’s self-sacrifice. We remember to have speci <'| Dora (very meekly). No, we needn't be made so; we always | venteen, after having passed his school days at the old Char- 
Har- this same weakness. “If Chastelard be remembered at all, my halk: 5 tetieeetetints eentaieetin ennitiiats vith terhouse. Here, no doubt, was sown the good seed, which 
, but says the Atheneum, “ it will -be solely for its detached beau- | »..° know’ you saucy girl, some people Dave more reason to be | CoBtinued through his life to bear fruitin the sound judgment, 
fom ties of expression. We hope, should we meet Mr. Swinburne | so than others. a me sure pen as wellas you? er pees by «oe meg bit ye eee 

again, that he will be able to exhibit Vice without painting 8) TYE Cente a enind the curtain) and publicists into whose hands of late years the direction of 
vick- Monster, and to give usa higher type of knightly devotion | [, And Isabel? 80 many matters has fallen in connection with the fine arts in 
ban an infatuated libertine.” _, “ene nee under the table.) this country. His first works, if exhibited in the present day, 
i! In the same paper we find an interesting notice of a book (May vane into the corner behind the piano.) etn aye pa dah Eo Cee b pod 
os that must needs be very useful and interesting—Shado 1 facilis bides her gutinne hanes pretty wives, and similar subjects, some of the enguavings 
the of the Old Booksellers, by Charles Knight. The period Dear, dear; but this will never do. I shall ‘have to tell you which are still to be seen in the shop windows occa- 
816. covered by the work is that which reaches from the time of | of ‘the faults of the crystals, instead of virtues, to put you in heart pa A tots vary tes peaten, newer, ay amongst the 
. oung a sketch of Napoleon, 
the Gharies the Gecond: to the om of the cighteamth mre “Slay (coming out of her corner), Oh! have the crystals faults|taken as he saw him pacing the quarter-deck of the 
ther Mr. Knight, says the reviewer “ knows from experience, and | jixe us? Bellerophon in Plymouth Sound, a prisoner on his way to St. 
mili- with thorough intimacy, both sections of the world ofliterary| L. eee, aay. Ried best Mi je. | aor by fighting | Helena. These were the results of his studies in Italy from 
>mo- producers; and while he carefully traces the growth of the ones ee eryatals indecd, On many feulls: and some sre) 1817 to 1823, in which year he sent home from Rome three 
— London book-market throughout the eighteenth century, he} F it (from behind erie wen A ome as me? bey oF og ee oad ee . i Gaacie Welk ee pe 
. bs ? je - 
Bt seizes every opportunity to mitigate the harshness of those Ler Peet ee They never ey syntax, chil-| sued for some years, and we find him in 1827 elected an as- 
> the traditional judgments which have made us think too unfavour- | dren, when once they’ve been taught it. sociate, exhibiting in the following year a more important 
es in ably of the ‘Fathers of the Trade,’ and to display the kindly| «The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” by R. H. Newell, of this ras wae Aesvieg, jn Piste ‘3 ee ee eee 
4" feeling that existed between authors and publishers, at periods | city, have been reprinted in England, and are commended | wards, and then returned to England to try his at upon sub- 
men when they were too ready to regard each other as natural ene-| « for some good common sense, uttered under the mask of| jects of a higher aim. His best works were painted during 
Gen. mies.” satire.” the next ten years, from 1830 to 1840; these will be 1emem- 
wi It has been customary.to denounce the old publishers as] 4 book lately republished here by Messrs. Ticknor and|{Gpris? Bleselse Line Chiron,” © Poses end 
Regi- extortionate and unjust in their dealings with authors, and to/ Fields, is treated at considerable length, in the Saturday Re-land “The Escape of Francisco di Carrare’’y which, however, 
28th quote, with jocose sympathy, Campbell’s‘eulogium on Bona-| pie, The notice is temperate, discriminating, and just—one | Was in the style of his earlier works, and painted before he 
M. parte for having shot a publisher. Mr. Knight's book, we| passage being particularly significant. Those whe have intel- ee ee eed eae. Eastlake’s Ital 
os presume, is couched in a different tone. There are two sides | jigently examined the biography—prepared by 8. A. Brooke, | to place them ceavt the vA gm orflinery phn ageing 
Ural to every question and every story, and doubtless the publisher | y 4 —will, we think, admit that these are words which| place pictures. It is remarkable that this should be 80, aad 
ines . of to-day has striven to Besa repens y the old ought to be said : Seton grand bon of = ae a, ¥ am { = _ 
n the members of his craft. ‘“ Very cleverly,” says the Athenwum,| « tis dangerous meer bi Siok tc 'xwalien? ie Vatican should have so influenced the mind 
bout “ have the shadows of later publishers been made to pass | minds of his Salions, ‘het he cannot be tatlefed without making +d 4 ae wees on would, one would think, have 
ately over the stage—restless John Dunton and unclean Curil, the} Bis hero equalty interesting, and different from vulgar men, at| | pat m Bat it af *. mpressed by the more elevated 
The ae ’ every step of his story; that he is writing according to an idea, | 8ty!®. Du mus remembered that those were days 
died prosperous Tonsons and their rivals the Lintots, and all the| rather than according to evidence. This exaggeration shows it-| When the exhibitions were filled with silly simpering pret- 
of a numerous body of publishers that moved round Samue! John- | self in other ways, especially in a disposition to dwell on what |tinesses of every kind, and “high art” was represented by 
-Col. tral fi £ London li onaiat there was of sorrow and galieieg in Mr, Robertson’s course. | the extravagant flights of Fuseli, Westail, Hilton, Haydon 
non son as the great cen gure of London literary Y—~ | We are reminded at every turn that he was the victim of unceas-| Howard, Martin, and others, and the young painter ha 
4 by Samuel Richardson, the novelist, Edward Cave, Ralph Grif- | ing attack, aoe, ousness, and Ta ;, that he stood | small chance of being noticed unless he chose to be extra- 
ym in fiths, Andrew Millar, Cadell and Strahan, John Newbery, | tne; (ecling decpiy ie ee enad love of trath, dole aie wore ani | Yagant or eccentric. 80, perhaps, Eastlake preferred the 
Regt, Thomas Davies, and their immediate followers.” rough at the cost of pain and exhaustion, and ma- em nf Picturesque essays which he made, and which cer- 
g This volume ought certainly to be republished here. It would | twely under his labours. The way in which this is dwelt upon | tainly served his purpose; for they gained him his associ- 
xcel- makes it painful and oppressive to follow Mr. Brooke’s account, | ateship. The sacred subjects which he painted afterwards 
“and meet with a cordial welcome, alike from booksellers and book- | But we do not find this impression confirmed by Mr. Robertson’s| were all characterized by extreme carefulness and high 
pmar. buyers.. The old anecdote, about Dr. Johnson’s knocking | Own letters. He was e man, no doubt, at times almost morbi finish, the expression being of that sweet and devotional 
yer of down a publisher, comes to light again, in the notice to which excitable and sensitive ah ay in the latter years of his life he order that belo to the later Nalian nters who are 
ates P me : the burden of bad health in a very painful form. Sorrow, pain, | styled “the ecl —Domenichino, the Caracci, Lanfran- 
Nol we allude, and is neatly told as follows: peg 0g hee pho ae epee mmare <4 ‘Sut bis |C2 Baroccio, &e. There was, however, s certain inclina- 
R.E. Using ® suitable weapon for an indignant scholar, contending fetters, if they represent_—as they undoubtedly do—keen suffer. |tion to be more in accordance with a strictly naturalistic 
ed Eke Sonal brat ne rag | Pama, ine tr paceaaa.cpenh ct iy |: Seay ns pare“ Gane mang Le Ca 
ye > | an comes an active ect, many ests, an : was lim e des 
s aseweds the Maou. “Lie SS = ~ at 4 ~ the sense of freedorh and power. If Mr. Robertson met with a guided by the same princ ples of colour and composition that 
P ce to Johnson, one 1€ | great deal of abuse ‘from theological Mo gen gs it must be re-| the old masters followed, it never enabled him to strike out 
- AG ee polbenaaite satan te en tan: membered that he was quite able, aod nt oackward, to give! for himself with any confidence in his own powers of study 
mon} supports the version which represents the writer as Placing berm fe ood al trom pes le around hima, and felt hieeclf, and his ability to treat grand subjects in the natural man- 
his foot on the prostrate tradesman’sneck. “Sir,” said Johnson, | as he said—not, it must be ded, without & touch of satisfaction | 2¢T. Eastlake’s acquired view of sacred art was thcs veiled 
with di; ed reserve, when Boswell questioned him about the |_‘» theological Ishmael,’ and ‘defiant isolation,’ it was 2} by the shadow of the great masters, aud his original gifts did 
he was impertinent to me, and I beat him. But it was | position in which it is an absurd misstatement to say that he| not prompt him to venture upon such lofty naturalness as 
early not in his shop; it was in my own chamber.” The) wanted sympathy. He had not the sympathy of le who did | he saw Hsrbert dealing with in his later works. About this 
iral story naturally —— — cing the terrors of his| not agree with him. But he had in abundance the sympathy o 
ics, a8 well as “‘ the trade,” with | others whom he valued more. It is ly silly, with the evi- 


f| time, too (1840), there was a “ Holy Family,” by Delaroche 
caustic oo piring cri nibi tee ’ 0 
8 salutary dread of his vengeance. “So you would put me in 8| dence of letters and other ‘testimonies such a Mr. Brooke him- ee tole a ht os Ta Sate we elie cour higher oe 
Boewrell oye te ohuson’s 1" Lite of Pope.” * you = he per cat wh by pe en om — ae ee of originali aot expression to subjects thought to be ex 
knocked down Osborne the bookseller.” : J = he, e = iene, If ay ogy? | aa b= rightly, 
: ; - e agar an mael” was e same e tion; at 
Mr. George Augustus Sala’s Trip to Barbary by a Rownd- any rate the comparison of the works of the two painters was 
about Route has been published, and is widely noticed in the | in not to be avoided by the critic. However, it was at this 
London papers. Mr. Sala, as our readers are probably aware, | ® 


period of the career of the late Sir Charles EKustlake that he 
went to Algiers, in the train of Napoleon HI. This book is seep lhey Bans. 3 pene Feng a yr aout i Wate peuae, ‘was appointed secretary to the Royal Commission of Fine 


ony Arts (1841), then in full work over the rebuilding of the 
the consequence. It appears to be lively, and to contain a pte doing him justice, It a verta a — Cyrene to ue Shouses oa Peiiannent under the presidency of Prince Al- 
vast deal of gossip about everything except Algiers. “‘Ihat| Tiere,’ to preach aud speak ase did; of his having ‘met the|bert. ‘This office was given to him by Sir Hobert Peel, wio 
Mr. Sala studied Algeria as a humorist rather than as a poli- | fate ot those who are. beyond their time;’ of his having lived un-| Was then one of the rs of the National Gallery, and 
that ‘his work would kill him ;’ and 


tbessteskeeess 





” « der a presentiment that | soon afterwards (1843), made Mr. Eastlake the keeper; an 
Poy tical economist,” says one critic, “ may be inferred from the‘: ne spoke much of truth, he was crowned with its crown—the | subsequently, in 855, ‘es chief director. His o ‘votes 
at his following directions to those of his fellow-countrymen who | crown of thorns.’ To overstate and mage too much of what a| were now amply sufficient to prevent that entire devotion 
frica, think it worth while ‘to tarry in Algiers:—‘ Call everybody | man has an, through eg at gal Peopie do le88/to painting, without which no ess is ever achieved. 
vulars. sons of dogs,’ observes our correspondent; ‘ it wiil produce a oye Ergon Toe He left off painting and pursued a path which was more 
very good effect. Fire your pistols out of the windows BOOKS RECEIVED congenial to his office, in cultivating’ the literature of the 
os every ‘ fine arts. Indeed, it will be frankly admitted by the late 
= morning ; clear the mental atmosphere wonderfully.| An Introduction to the Devotional ataty of the Holy Scrip-| President’s best friends that it was here his best services to 
ara If you have an old Freemason’s certificate with a big ‘seal tures. abn oe Meyrick Goulburn, D.D......... D. art and the country were rendered. His notes to the hand- 
ther — upon it, slap it fiercely, and declare it is a firman from the| Gonserning The Omapaign on the Peninsula, Not Belove Wrnieat | book of painting, by Kugler, which were translated by his 
CR Snomeqns ent octt oe Se Meni; 2ecomplished wife, are most valuable, and supply much in 
wpaul; Padishab. © 4 «-dificalty, commence your ex-| BYE a Law Regisier For the United States. Pastas year | m2 correction, and explanation, which is indispen- 
ast poetulation with ‘Do yon know ‘who Iam?’ People will sable to the 


Livingston, Published abseri: t understanding of the s t, ll as th " 
begin to think you are somebody.” Broad, NX Parte ds 4,45, and of the Tes [story of art” His“ Contributions to the Litersiure of the 
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Fine Arts,” and “ Materials for a History of Old Painting,” 
are works which, though fragmentary, are of such great uti- 
lity and merit that we can only regret the author had not 
lived to complete s comprehensive work on art, of which 
these would form the corner-stones. It was in August, 1850, 
that the of the Academy became vacant by the 
death of Sir nm Archer Shee, and in the November fol- 
lowing, the Academy elected Mr. Eastlake their President; 
and, in accordance with the precedents of the Royal Academy, 
the of knighthood was conferred by the Queen. 8 

‘Charles was also a Knight of the Legation of Honour, and 
his reputation was recognised by both the Universities, Ox- 
= Sareny the degree of D. C. L., and Cambridge that of 


As President of the Academy, Sir Charles Lock Eastlake 
had not to contend with the cabals that disturbed that insti- 
tution wg time of its early career, when their first 
President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, had to bear with the factious 
— 4 the en, vers, wi = ae on 

and the “ high art’ y, W e un y as 
advocate. Bat the sheer ears of office of the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake have certainly been hicherto the most event- 
ful in the life of the Academy. During the whole time the 
President held the difficult tion of being the chief officer 
of the National Gallery that was moving heaven and earth to 
turn the Academy out of its house, while Parliament was 
holding commissions upon the constitution of the 
Academy, and enforcing the demand of all the artists to en- 
large it, and to make it equal to the advanced condition of the 
times. Such a situation as this was one of the most harassin 
nature, and with the weight of other responsibilities connec’ 
‘with purchase of new pictures, and the difficulties of finding 
room for the national pictures without positively ejec the 
Academy and upsetting their annual exhibition, no doubt 
contributed to the sacrifice of health which Sir Charles suf- 
fered of late years, and led to his retiring to the quiet abodes 
of art in Italy, where he ended his days at Pisa, that fumous 
spot were the test man of the revival, Niccolo Pisano, 
worked Jand died. We are as yet uninformed of the late 
President’s views as to the reform of the Academy, but he 
probably saw that oe | longer delay in carrying out the pro- 
olmiasion ofa e number of associates could hardly 
sustained. It must also have been a subject of some con- 
cern how to provide for the accommodation of the Academy, 
since the Government had decided to continue the National 
Gallery in its present site, and had completed the purchase of 
the adjoining groucd. In all this we can see that toa man who 
had reached his two summers past the three'score and ten, the 
prospect was not an inviting one. That pea:e which it is now 
his happiness to enjoy must be a lot infinitely more enviable, 
—London Review, Dec. 30. 


———— 
HENRY JAMES ON CARLYLE. 


On Monday evening last, at the Cooper Institute, Mr. 
enry James delivered a lecture on Carlyle, which was thus 
reported in the Zimes of the next morning. 


Mr. James began by saying that Mr. Carlyle is as worthy 
of admiration now as he ever was. He is a genius, nota 
philosopher, and should be judged accordingly. He disap- 
points us as a man, mainly because he is deficieat in the 

iritual nature. He is unsympathetic and impenetrable, He 
distrusts and despises one who has faith or hope. He prefers 
despair, and can rise no higher than pity for such men as 
Browning, Mill, Helps, or John Sterling. He sympathizes, 
however, with individual cases of suffering, but only so far 
as they are picturesque and visible. He does not, perhaps, 
disbelieve in a God, but he considers the idea of any practical 
connection or influence between God and man as the saddest 
bosh. He has much of the narrowness of mind to he expect- 
ed from a descendant of the Covenanters, and this governs 
the nature of his disbelief. He bitterly opposes any reformer ; 
he worships nothing but the idea of a strong will—moral 
force—and that, too, - come Lae py manifestations. He 
believes in success, and believes that no one was ever unsuc- 
cessful unless he deserved to be. Personally, he is a kindly 
and genial friend and neighbour ; but he has not a glimmer 
of ines into humanity and its future, or a gleam of 
sympathy wiih it. Carlyle isa hardened declaimer in con- 
versation, and regards little except the effect he may produce. 
His worship of success has been so long kept up 
in fact forgotten the difference between right and wrong, and 
his arguments have become a shameless cant, though quite 


unconsciously so. I was not surprised, said Mr. James, after 


ex cing Carlyle’s personal habits of mind, at his 
gabble in lacmillan's Magazine, where he sought to scive the 
greatest problems by the mere power of human genius. And 
et, however he should satirize or attack Pe’ principles or 
beliefs, he would never be guilty of any dly or impolite 
onset upon your own personality; never insulting to yourself 
individually. He would not have been guilty, moreover, of 
his recent melancholy drivel, had it not been for the influence 
















































































of such men as always b: on the skirts of men of genius 
for their own purposes. me of Carlyle’s wri have 
seemed to imply a belief in humanity and progress. But this 


was a temporary state. He sees nothing hopeful; no way of 
dealing with feeble races except by enslaving them ; no way 
of treating the wicked except exterminating them. He isa 

nius; but genius is not necessarily either wise or good. It 
f far inferior to character, which implies a genume ap / 
tion and reverence for whatever is true and good. lyle 
values truth and good, not for themselves, but as a painter 
does his pigments; for the 
A real desire for reform he hates, The reason why he liates 
be such a reformer as some of his writings indicate; and no- 
thing maddeng him so much as to be oned a reformer. 


of Carlyle’s incompetency for his time, his belief that the 
conflict of and evil in the world is itself natural, and 
real and final, instead of heing proms ops and the necessary 
means toward the ultimate and perfect victory of good. 

The picture of Carlyle’s mental character was fiaished by a 
number of spirited and well told anecdotes. Once he was 
maintaining, iu conversation with, Tennyson and others, his 

liar hero-worshipping views, and wishing for a return in 
Bogland of the days of Duke William the Conqueror. “ Per- 
haps,” answered Tennyson, “ you would like to have him 
twelve hundred ntlemen, to peagest 


kind. He thought he had a right to do it. on the 
Whereupon Mr. Tennyson observed, “ He 
had bettes net outs fate 0 a Sot aueniry, Ban. Be 


dweller by the shores of Lake 
who desired to thank Carlyle for having done him good, 











at he has been 


ects he can produce with them. | jects of 
Americans is, that we believe in reform, and believe him to} the 


Perhaps it would be nearly correct to give, as the chief reason | taste is 


made a neat little to that effect. But the nny 
rejoinder was, “I don’t believe a word of it. I don’t 
l ever did anybody any good. I don’t Sieve andy ever 
did help an ly. Such an idea is the most utter and help- 
less folly. I never did any good that I saw, except to one 
man, and him I never saw; a ship Captain who wrote me 
that he had been so much helped by me that he had named 
his ship the Zhomas P as on combing, Bi Coane, is. 
Carlyle could not find his naval namesake. The sketch of 
Cerlyle’s ways of thought and speech was followed by a fur- 
ther analysis of his character and defects. He contrasts with 
Emerson as a divine sunset with a divine sunrise ; or, as the 
last gasp or death-rattle of a departing divine life in man with 
the first budding of a new divine life. Carlyle believes that 
God is like himself, and gives sway to the strong and hustles 
the weak out of sight. He believes that the battle is to the 
strong, that the race is to the swift, that t makes right, 
and the devil take the hindermost. His ideal man is a ruler 
of men ; his ideal society only rule on one hand and obedience 
on the other; his millennium is nothing but a glorification of 
force. His weakness is, that he has no sympathy with uni- 
versal justice, but only with scme case of it; none with man, 
but only with some man; none with the average of huma- 
“7 but only with exceptional instances of it. 

he speaker closed with an application of the case to the 
social questions of the day, in which our present civilization 
was characterized as un and inhuman. Ananalogy was 
drawn between the dangerjto Europe from neglect of 
restoring excrementitious matters to the land as manure, and 
the danger to our own future if we neglect to do full and 
broad justice to the negro; and a similitude both for our 
pride and our warning was presented between the European 
monarchs and Balak ; our friends Cobden, Bright, &c., and 
Balaam ; our unintelligent friends the European peoples and 
the ass; ourselves and the threatening host of Israelites; and 
the coming future and the chiding angel. 





THE DRAMA OF SIN. 


In this gay, laughing, wicked city, the songs that are sung, 
the dances that are danced, aad tne jokes that pass from ip 
ae are those of light and scoffing, gay and sinful natures. 
e seek in vain for modesty. There is no heart in the 
laughter and the song. Shame arms herself with cruel 
sarcasm. Fashion gets amusement out of slang, until nothing 
is sacred, not only to the sapewr, but to the princessalso. The 
gaiety is everywhere; and it overrides beautiful and 
wise. Thecap and bells are shaken over the heads of 
and philosopher and moralist; in the porch of the church, in 
the ears of the wronged husband, and over the wreck of th 
home. It is a merry world where vices is served up in is- 
sants dishes, Whether the laugh is over the conjugal discom- 
fiture of the Sieur de Framboisy, or with the sapeur, to whom 
naught is sacred, simplicity and modesty and virtue and learn- 
ing have ever the worst ofit. What a ridiculous figure docs 
the husband cut in this laughing, whirligig world! He is the 
last to see the fun everybody else sees. hat admirable food 
is he for the farce- writer of the Palais —_ and for the song- 
writer of the barriére music-saloons! What a rollicking, joy- 
ous verse is that in which madame falls! Marriage was only 
invented to afford a laughing world incessant proofs of the 
een ofman! There is nothing so stupid as a husband / 
as not this a happy farce-tithe—for the Parisians? ‘This is 
the string on which a thousand tunes have been thrummed. It 
is the foundation of a thousand romances, and without it the 
theatres would beSempty. The highest and the lowest 
contem| French writers have added to the comic an 
the serious literature of conjugal infidelity. It is the theme 
par excellence. The younger Dumas never tires of it, and 
quite gloats over it in his “ Trois Hommes Forts.” M. About 
has his “‘ Maledon” ; nay, M. de Girardin has presented “ Les 
deux Sceurs” to the world. But the list would fill columns if 
brought down to the 5th of the present month, .when “ Hen- 
riette Maréchal,” a drame in three acts, by MM. Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt, was produced at the Thé&tre 
The theatre was crammed to the ceiling, and to 
quote Albéric Second, like the bodice of a stout lady on her 
way to an Hotel de Villa ball. >t 
ow the art of judging nicely the exact point at which 
dramatist or romancist saould stop, (and there is such a point, 
as has been proved to MM. de 
mastered by the authors of “ Lacerteux” and 
Maréch.l.” When these authors set up the 
figure of Germinie as the type of the lowest class of Parisian 
life, they presented, as under a the horrible 
of a disreputable, immoral, dishonest, and drunken 
tchenmaid. Germinie ends in an hospital, and her old mis- 
tress says it is well—ia chienne/ In the same the De 
Goncourts created Henriette Maréchal. They evidently said 
to themselves, Paris has a taste for dramatic intrigues: Paris 
shall have a a one this time. ~ 
I will not d be the plot of the horrible drama which 
they thereupon invented, and which they made too strong for 
even Paris taste—just as!Germinie was too strong-for romance- 
readers. 


The shame blazoned upon the stage ends with a pair of 
pistols. The husband, intending to shoot his wrongdoer and 
his wife, kills hisown daughter. The brutalities spoken on 
the scene, in the progress of the disgusting plot, were too 
much for the frequenters of the theatre of Racine and Moliére. 
Got, Bressant, Delaunay, and Lafontaine, to say nothing of 
Mesdames Pleesy and Victoria, braved the storm of the mal- 
contents, and realized with consummate art the detestable ob- 
j their authors. MM. de Goncourt had clumsily 


their framework acceptable. You the immorality, the 
joke at the homely virtues must be served up with taste—for 
indigenous to this soil. Savoir vivre does not 
and modesty. Have 


the next generation be? is the exclamation of every pub- 
lisher who has tried to spread , cheap books among his 
countrymen, and of —— who sits away from the 
world in his closet, and hears the ringing laughter of the 
Boulevards. The young eration have even lost the 
traditioral politeness of their race. Thrift is falling out of 
fashion. e society of decent women is becoming insipid 
to the pale young loungers of the Boulevard des Italiens. 
And so decent women are learning to copy ces dames, and 
Theresa is handed into private society, for its amusement ; 
society being no longer able to hold its own against the at- 
tractions of the Cafés-Concerts, and the Cabinets of the 
Maison Dorée. There can be no doubt that the evil is sink- 
ing into the hearts of this people. It is an evil that is syste- 
matized, and that is s ly penetrating into the remotest 
places. I heard the fishwomen at Dieppe screaming Theresa’s 
songs at the pier-head, last autumn. One gets heartily tired 
of the London ae that break thence over the king- 
dom. But then these do not permeate society. Educated 
ee does not adopt or patronize the coarse 
pleasures tastes of the uneducated. The educated are 
the teachers of the uneducated. 

But what airs have the imperial bees been humming at 
Compiégne? The genius of le. Theresa has directed the 
music. A Princess appeared before the Court in the dress 
of acabman. In short the bees of Compicegne have hummed 
no more edifying airs than these drones of the Boulevard 
Cafés : these flaneurs of the barriéres, these mocking, vagabond 
pleafure-seekers of M. Haussmann’s brilliant streets, hum and 
drone the livelong day and night—careless of what the mor- 





, even here,) has not | ladies 


row may bring, and in earnest only about the pleasure of the 
moment. 

Where then, shall the people find good exemplars? A court 
lady singing a song in the garb of a cantiniere to the Empe- 
ror, who sits before her while she warbles his Majesty’s 
praises as the historian of Cesar, and so opens a pantomine 
and harlequinade, or comic review of the past year ?—Paris 


——__>—__~- - 


FRANCE CIVILIZING THE ARABS.— What is meant by “ civi- 
lising” the Arabs—that word which is perpetually in the 
mouth of every Frenchman you meet? Civilization from a 
French point of view, means hats, coats, boots, table @hdte, 
dinners, cafés chantanis, masked balls in Carnival time, wigs, 
hair-dye, kid gloves, bonnets, paintings in oil and water 
colours, qu es and polkas, overtures to Semiramide and 
pots pourris from the Africaine, the Pompes Funébres, domi- 


poet | nocs and piquet, the novels of MM. Feydeau and ho 
er 


gues, and the Code Napoléon. I am not aware of any o' 
considerable elements in French civilization, save, perhaps, 
d hotels, the sougs of Mademoiselle Theresa, rolls on the 
rum, the demi-monde, and the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. What on earth is the Arab to do with French 
civilization ? He won’t wear hats, or coats,or boots. He 
eats with his fingers. He has his cafés chantanis ; but then 
only one song, and that one 5,000 years old,is sung night 
after night to the music of one lute, one tambourine, and one 
timbrel, all dating from the time when Miriam exulted in the 
sinking of the horse and his rider in Egypt’s dark sea. The 
Funébres concern him not. * * An Arab gentleman 
can trace his descent much farther back than the majority of 
French Marquises. The very horse he rides upon hasa 
pedigres which dwarfs the geneology of an Eclipse or a 
ffin Mare tothe proportions ef that of a costermonger’s 
donkey. He will not condescend to enter a horse fora 
race at which aaimals belonging to Europeans under a 
certain rank are permitted to compete. His greyhounds are 
of nobie extraction and long descent. Then he is the strictest 
of Conservatives, both in politics and religion, and holds De- 
mocracy and Freethinking alike in horror. Finally, his sub- 
jogation to the Frank is but of yesverday’s date ; and it has 
accomplished by a people whom for centuries his ances- 
tors were accustomed to browbeat and despise. When it is 
remembered that there are, at this day, numerous elder) 
Moors in Algiers, of the highest respectability, who in -their 
time have owned French slaves who worked in their ens, 
built their houses, cooked their dinners, and filled their pipes 
—slaves whom they could scourge whenever they had a mind, 
within an inch of their lives—when it is borne in mind that, 
within the memory of the men still living, noble European 
have been the involuntary inmates of Algerine harems 
—very simple reasons may be found for the inexpressible bit- 
terness with which an ancient and gallant race behold the 
ie of the countrymen of their whilom bond-servants 
about on Arab horses, stretching their legs on the luxu- 
rious divaas of the palaces of Moustafa and Hussein and 
pro’ to teach the true believers out of their own Coran 
that o and submission to the Caliph or the Infidels 
was one of the prime duties imposed on the Muslim by the 
prophet Mahomet.—Sala’s “ Trip to Barbary.” 


* Tae Prince Consort’s MavsoLzevm.—At the late anni- 
aay of the lamented Prince’s death, part of the mausoleum 
was shown. Since the last anniversary some progress has 
been made with the internal decorations, but the greater part 
ofthis was concealed from the of the visitors, portions 
of the hoarding being still up. In one of the recesses or cha- 
abutting upon tbe central chamber seen, the arched ceil- 

g is decorated with a painted ure of Christ bearing the 
Cross, while two of the side are ornamented with sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs of white mye ge ge being the “ Ex- 


beneath 
, and till this is completed the te 
cannot be used for the reception of the s 





pey. Monel em wey alg Re gmp Consul 
at (Borneo ites to oreign ice respectin; 
follows :—“ A demand has inely 


the 
beudebrtalie d guess whether Madame Ceeaynay wean Was aslech teltteotien eee ee. 
an wa’ pany we a 
would thank you mak tev-tne Wetter Scott, or the younger ersand various kinds of timber which they — to 
Dumas, or Ernest Feydeau; or again, for Mendelssohn’s| require for the furtherance of their works in Ind t may 
“Songs without Words,” La Bae Bite, be Xe. Paul Bia-| be mentioned also that the ‘bilian” or iron wood found in 
uiére, which the renown of Madile. Theresa carried into me counter, 1s purtegn Be only wood which is impervious 
every corner of France. The booksellers and the music-pub-| to the white ants; when immersed in either fresh 
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asastone. An engineer, who has resided here for the last 
ae, ee eee WO he ar 6 
piece of ‘ bilian wood.’” We have been glad to observe 
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cargo of camphor-wood from Sarawak has been im- 
vorted. into Sunderland, and that it is a wood which, it is ex- 


pected, will be of great value in shipbuilding, particularly for 
the keels and thoskeans of vessels.—Znglish paper. 





Cars at Carrno.—The sparrows took a fancy to Mr. Hill at 
Cairo ; but, contrary to his wont, he was surly, and held out 
little encouragement to their friendly.virits. For cats however, 


we fancy, he has some liking—which the sparrows{certainly have | and 


not—and he relates with considerable his experience of a 
feline banquet which takes place daily in one of the squares of 
Cairo. Some pious Mussulman, who had been purred to sleep by 
a large-tailed angora, left by will a large sum of money to pro- 
vide daily meal for all the cats of Cairo that might be in want 
of it. The sequel Mr. Hill shall describe in his own dozy and 
feline phraseology :— 


« A little after mid-day, every twenty-four hours, tribes of cats 
resort to this square, where they receive an allowance of meat on 
account of a fund arising from the will of a pious Mussulmapn, 
who, dying, left some property for this purpuse, but how much I 
could not learn. ; 

“Mabometans might often shame Christians by their tender- 
ness and their care for the brute creation ; but the dog and the 
cat seem to be their peculiar care. Enough has been already 
said of the former ; but, on account of their attachment to the 
latter, there had been quite an uproar in my neighbourhood, 
arising from my shooting a cat, which descended nightly from the 
roof of the houses, and entered one of my rooms, and on one oc- 
casion, besides breaking some earthern vessel, devoured what was 
intended for a part of my breakfast or dinner the next day.— 
* * While we were conversing, the cats began to arrive, first 
slowly and singly, or by couples, then in parties of three and 
four, and soon after this by dozens. They seemed to come from 
all parts of the square, but the greater number from each of the 
two entrances. Doge were not permitted to come upon the 
ground at this hour, but there were plenty of men, and the cats 
marched as if they knew very well that these were their friends. 
The greater part of them moved quite leisurely towards the part 
of the square where they were accustomed to receive their ra- 
tions, the elder ones among them holding their heads as erect as 
if they bad never known an enemy, while the younger were dis- 
tinguishable by their greater ‘mpatience for the arrival of the 
commissioner that fed them. Their friend, however, arrived, and 
distributed a supply of meat, which the cats ate till they seemed 
quite satisfied, and as the good man left the square they looked 
about them and slowly retired, without seeming to desire to re- 
ceive more.”’— Review of Hill’s Cairo. 





Toe Dirtomatic}QuaRREL at Bertw.—In reference to the 
withdrawal of the French and English Ambassadors from the 
fete held at Berlin on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Alexandrine, it is ytor ber that, according to di- 

lomatic etiquette, Ambassadors, as representing more particu- 
aero the persons of their Sovereigns, rg iy in precedence to 
Princes who are the brothers or sons of Kings. The bridegroom 
of the Princess Alexandrine, having only the title of Duke, would 
have had to give way to the representatives of the Western 
Powers ; for still greater reason, the majority of the German 
Princes seated at the Royal table would have had to conform to 
the laws of etiquette. That was why the Grand Chamberlain 
informed beforehand the two Ambassadors that in the nuptial 
banquet no seats were reserved for them, as from their rank they 
could only occupy places of honour, The Ambassadors, on the 
other hand, could not abandon a prerogative which is attached 
not to their persons, but to the representative character which 
they officially bear. To mention only one example—during the 
Congress of Paris in 1856, Lord Cowley jalways abstained from 
appearing at the diplomatic dinners to which Lord Clarendon 
was invited, for although the latter, as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was his chief, Lord Cowley, as representing Queen Victoria, 
had, at the Court of the Tuileries to which he was accredited, 
precedence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs—Court Journal. 








Werrine sy Sream.—A singular discovery has been made in a 
church in one of the faubourgs of Milan. A statue of St. Magda- 
len, which has long been famous for weeping in the presence of 
unbelievers, was recently moved, iu order to facilitate repairs for 
the church. It was found that the statue contained an arrange- 
ment for boiling water. The steam passed up into the head and 
was there condensed. The water thus made its way by a couple 
of pipes to the eyes. and trickled down upon the cheeks of the 
image. Sothe wonderful miracle was performed. 





Tae Queen on nee Uncte’s Deatu.—lIt is not generally whis- 
pered, but such is the tact, that the paragraph in reference to the 
death of the King of the Belgians contained in the circular of the 
movements of the Court, supplied daily by Colonel Phipps to Mr. 
Beard for publication in the various newspapers, was the compo- 
sition of her Majesty’s own pen, and that it was handed to Colonel 
Phipps by the Queen herself, written on a sheet of black-edged 
note paper. The paragraph in question ran as follows :—‘ Her 
Majesty received this afternoon with sorrow the an- 


oss, though not unexpected, is Queen, 
who in the King of the has lost a most affectionategrela- 
tive and counsellor of the Consort, to whom he was warmly 
attached, and whom, from childhood, the Queen has looked upon 
in the light of a father, whose interest in the Queen’s welfare was 
unceasing, and whose kindness the Queen will never forget.” 





Tue Srongs or Paris.—Some injuries are described as suffi- 
cient to make the very stones evry out. The stones of Paris have 
not yet found themselves a voice, but they have found advocates 
and plaints, on their part, without number. Broad streets 
ins of miserable alleys, good drainage in place of antique 
smells, and fresh instead of foetid air, have not reconciled the 
Bohemians of Paris to the interference with their territories. 
Antiquaries, and many others, deplore the destruction of streets 
and houses around which clung crowds of association, political, 
literary, and social. Splendid new buildings have not reconciled 
the world to double rents; and the supply of cheap lod in 
outlying districts is not held by the poorer classes as a sa 
tory excuse for the destruction of the beloved, though miserable 

ia the centre of the town. These feelings represent, as 
most such matters, a mixed mass of prejudice, error, and 
well-founded complaints; but the balance remains in favour of 
the system, which, at the cost of an enormous outlay and some 
injustice, has rendered Paris, what she never was , conve- 
nient, clean, and comparatively healthy. 

But all matters may be pushed to excess ; and there is a strong 

that the fect of the Seine has committed 


. | bearing among other 


always been looked upon as sacred to the Muses. Another pro- 
ject, eaid to be under consideration, causes almost as loud and 
a protest. It is said that the Rue Castiglione is to be 
continued hb the Tuileries Gardens to the river ; and that » 
new bridge form with it a direct communication with the 
other side of theSeine. But this is not all ; rumour says that the 
portion of the new public garden, left between the new street and 
the Tuileries, is to be added to the private garden of the palace ; 

that the other part, with its fine old horse-chestnut trees, is to 
be suppressed. We can scarcely believe that this report is well 
founded. There has been a talk for some years of a bridge over 
the riverat the spot referred to, for the convenience of pedes- 
trians, y, and the new project may, after all, be only the 
old one magnified. We cannot imagine that the Tuileries Gar- 
dens, which, with the exception of those of the Palais Royal, form 
the only place ot recreation in the heart of the city, will be se- 
riously interfered with. It would be hurling defiance in the very 
face of young France, who has made the Tuileries Gardens his 
special playground.— Paris letter. 





Concrets Hovusrs— * * You will perceive there are many 
advantages my mode has over brickwork. The chimney fiues 
being round, the draught is much sharper, doing away with 
smoky chimneys ; also being quite smooth, the core being turned 
round when required to be raised higher, it acts like a plasterer’s 
steel trowel, and they can be swept perfectly clean, as it is the 
shape of a eweep’s brush. 1 may also mention, for fixing joiners’ 
work, small blocks of wood, to form a dovetail, are simply put 
inside the apparatus: the concrete, running round the block, 
brings it flush with the work, thereby making good the fixing for 
skirting, stairs, and other work. Also, upon the above principle, 
blocks are inserted, and afterwards redrawn, to form indents to 
receive the joists for each floor. I may also add, the walls are 
quite impervious to damp, and are fit for occupation in three 
ones therefore I trust you will deem my work of or ey 
—e ly for the working classes—QCorrespondent of 

Lorp Paumerston’s Witt.—The will of Viscount Palmers- 
ton was proved in the principal registry of H. M.’s Court of Pro- 
bate on the 22nd inst. The executors appointed are his relict, 
Viscountess Palmerston, and her second son, the Right Hon. W. 
F. Cowper ; but the latter only has proved the will. Power is 
reserved to Lady Palmerston to do so hereafter. The will is 
dated Nov. 22, 1864. It occupies only four brief sheets. The 
last ,sheet bears his Lordship’s signature “Palmerston” in a 
firm and clear hand. The personalty was sworn under 
£120,000, His Lordship confirms to his wife all her trinkets, 
jewels, and paraphernalia, and all things constituting her 
ladyship’s separate property, and also leaves to her lady- 
ship absolutely his carriages and horses, and the wines 
and consumable stores at Cambridge-house and Broad- 
lands. The deceased Premier has left his letters and 
papers to Lady Palmerston, which her ladyship is to re- 
tain. or deal with as she thinks proper. His Lord- 
ship leaves to his brothers-in-law, the Right Hon. L. 
Sulivan and Admiral Sir W. Bowies, and to his;friends Sir G. 
Shee, and Sir G. Bowles, legacies of £105 each, and to his execu- 
tor the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, six shares in the Welsh Slate 
Company. The residue of his personalty his Lordship bequeaths 
to Lady Palmerston for life, when (with the exception of 18 shares 
in the Welsh Slate eg af which her Ladyship may appoint 
and dispose of as she thinks proper) itis to revert to her son, the 
Right Hon, W. F. Cowper. His Lordship has also left to Lady 
Paimerston a life interest in all his real and leasehold estates as 
well in Ireland asin Great Britain, and on her Ladyship’s de- 
cease they are devised to her said son absolutely, and the testator 
expresses his earnest wish (but without imposing an obligation 
on the devisee) that the right hon. gentleman will, awe 
on coming into possession of the estates, apply for for H. M. 
cence and authority for him and his descendants to take and use 
the surname of “Temple,” either in substitution for, or in addi- 
tion to, that of “ et eal but so that “Temple” be the final 
name, and that the family arms of “Temple” be quartered with 
those of “ Cowper.”—Pall Mall Gazette. . 








A Deartu ar SrurreaRr.—We hear from Stuttgart, that with 
the end of the year 1865, closed the existence of Cotta’s Morgen- 
blatt, the last number of whick was given out on the 24th inst. 
Fifty nine years ago, on the 1st of January, 1807, it was opened 
by Jean Paul Richter, and ever since could boast of a number of 
celebrated names among its contributors, such as Goethe, the 
brothers Schlegel, Voss, Schelling, Hegel and others. The poeti- 
cal department was managed for a time by the late Gustav 
Schwab, who made use of his position to introdnce to the public 
a great number of the rising talents of the period, such as Platen, 
Lenau, Anastasius Grun, Freiligrath (whose translations from 
Burns, Mrs. Hemans, Tennyson and Longfellow first appeared in 
the Morgenblatt), and others. The muses of Uhland, and Justinus 
Kerner, too, had @ permanent home in the Morgendiatt. The last 
editor was Hérmann Hanuff, who died a few months ago, after 


having conducted it fer thirty eight years. Hermann Hauff was 
the brother of the more pct Bie Wilhelm Hauff, who had also 
devoted his servi 


ices to the paper for a short time, up to his early 
¢ always maintained a certain aristocratic 

odicals of a similar class; but at 
last it was put in the by other publications, which knew 
better how to serve the wants and taste of the present time— 
English paper. 
Toe Mackeret Squapron.— * * This squadron, my boy, 
consisted of one twenty-eight-inch row boat, er: a twelve 
inch swivel, and commanded by Commodore Head, late of the 
Canal Boat Service. Itis iron plated after a peculiar manner. 
When the ingenious chap who was to iron plate it commenced his 
work, Commodore Head ordered him to put the plates on the 
inside of the boat, instead of outside, as in the case of the 
Monitor and Galena. 
“What do you mean ?” says the contractor. 
“Why,” says the commodore, “ ain’t them iron plates intended 
to protect the crew ?” 
“Yes,” says the contractor. 
“ Well, then, you r ignorant cuss,” says the commodore, in 
ny it passion, “ what do you want to put the plates on the out- 
side for? The crew wont be on the outside—will it? The crew 
will be on the inside—won’t it? And how are you going to 
—— the crew on the inside by putting iron plates on the out- 
& 

Such reasoning, my boy, was convincing. and the Mackerel 
Squadron is plated inside.— Orpheus. Kerr's Papers. 


death. This 





Lorp Dunpreary Svzp.—Mr. Sothern agreed in September to 
act Brother Sam for seventeen nights, at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, on payment of half the gross receipts. He 





then became by some slight and also had a sore throat 
and other disease, and consequently played only one week, but 
on the last day of the t mao me ore The leseee, 
the roat an exaggeration, and 

: of £50, about 





a4 of their seats from the treasury. That is a genuine English 
cident. No matter how he obtained it, the order-holder has a 
seat, and having it, will not give it up without compensation. 
Try and give away a bees a penny light, and the beggar who 
takes it will insist on its being changed lest he should lose what 
is his—Spectator, 30th ult. 

Frvances or Francr.—Mr, Fould has issued his financial re- 
port, which is a sort of cross between a budget, a treatise on 
finance, and a chapter of one of the minor prophets. We do not 
profess to comprehend thoroughly what M. Fould means with 
his absurd prophecies of coming budgets, but suppose him to say 
that he has hopes of an equilibrium in this year’s receipts and ex- 
penditure, that next year, if everything goes right in Mexico, 
he will have a surplus, and that in 1867 he will have money to 
apply to the revival of the Sinking Fund. As these statements 
are all prospective, all depend more or less on Mexico, and are 
all independent of the extraordinary budgets, they throw no light 
whatever on the finances of France. If M. Fould wishes to 
bring up French consols he must publish a decently clear table of 
all money received and all money spent up to date, balance the 
State books in fact as he balances his own.—Ditto. 


Tue British Museum.—It is understood that the Government 
has decided to bring forward a measure to reform the constitu-: ° 
tion of the British Museum, and that Mr. Panizzi has been induced 
to remain in his office until the beginning of March, Mr. Panizzi 
resigned last summer, and obtained a superannuation allowance of 
aspecial character. He was to have left the Museum at Christ- 
mas. What the nature of the reform is to be—whether there is: 
to be a small council as recommended by Lord Ellesmere’s com- 
mission in 1858, or a director, as recommended by Lord Langdale, 
or a Parliamentary Minister, as advocated by Lord Henry Lennox 
—is not yet known. Many differcnt kinds of successors to Mr. 
Panizzi have been named—some of them obviously unlikely. We 
have heard the names of Sir Edmund Head, Sir Francis Sandford, 
Sir Frederick Madden, Mr. Winter Jones, Mr.. Newton} and others: 
mentioned.— Pali Mall Gazette. 





GENERAL VIEW OF ya Dublin might claim 
a eo of Edinburgh in the right of what the Duchess of 
arlborough used to call going in first at the door, in respect 
of natural beauty the palm must be given to the Scotch 
capital. The mountains which form the background of the 
city are mountains more in colour than height, and the plain . 
upon which it is built is so uniformly level, that the general 
aspect is commonplace enough. The wonderful rus in urbe 
of Edinburgh is completely ———. The park is notin, or 
even near, the city. You walk or drive along miles of quays, ° 
and then come to a gate which lets you into the country, but 
which you feel shuts offthe town. It does in reality, for ex- 
cept a sort of Spring-gardens assemblage around the Zoological 
collection, the rest of the park is comparatively deserted. 
From the weather-beaten Phoenix and the lodge of the chief 
secretary, aud dowa even to the banks of the brown Liffey, 
ou may travel without meeting a soul. At the south side, 
owever, there are some pretty walks, and quite a mosaic of 
grove, road, and village to Kingstown. Here Dublin repeats 
tself, as London does in Brighton. There is no bathing- 
strand, but you can drop into deep water at once ; and should 
you take boat and sail towards Howth, or the grim saw-teeth 
of the Mumbles, from either point you get an excellent view 
of the Irish metropolis, The low shores of Clontarf and 
Ringsend bring the eye gradually to the stack of ship-masts, 
and then into the sombre mass o building relieved by spire, 
cupola, or column. It was within a stone’s throw of that gas- 
ometer which like a black martello tower squats at the 
dock of Ringsend, that Stephens, the Fenian Centre, was 
captured. This is also the region ot famous Donnybrook, 
and Fairfield House was bui!t close by the green upon which 
wigs have erst been cast, and the coat of contention trailed. 
The interior appearance of Dublin is decidedly bandsome. 
There is a remerkable harmony in the streets, which seems to 
have grown out of yy , and not to have come by 
design. The College and the k are most effective. The 
statue of King Wil is kept in good preservation by that 
spirit of sound Protestantism which goes as near the genuine 
Orange complexion, as the colour of ng which sets off 
the lamp-bluck saturnity of the 4 utchman. Standing 
| pedestal upon which the hero is set up, you = 
ldsmith reading at the gate of his own college. e man- 
ner in which the artist has wrought a poet out of the obstinate 
metal you can best appreciate, by comparing it with the 
caricature of Moore which scandalizes the aspect of West- 
moreland-street. This a depressing and ugly thing, with the 
expression of a door-knocker, and the attitude ot an auc- 
tioneer.—Hnglish paper. , 





A Srac at Sza.—The captain of the smack Gainsbro’ Lass 
reports that quing owt to sea on the 29th ult., they picked up 
a fine stag White Booth Roads in the Humber. 

nearly exhausted when taken on board, and conse- 
quently ea ols, he soon came round, and after bein, 
refreshed carrots, cabbages, &c., he took it into his hea 
to knock everybody down who went near him. They man- 
aged, however, to - him til] next morning, when, meeting 
asmack bound for Hull, they transhipped him, giad to get 
rid of such a passenger. The captain, when he arrived at 
Hull, handed him over to Mr. 8. Fern, who, after, securing 
his legs, put him into his cari, and, rightly guessing to whom 
he belonged, drove him to Burton Constable, where he is now 
browsing in the park, none the worse for his trip to sea. It 
spears that Sir Clifford Constable’s staghounds met on the 
th, at Hedon, and the stag, being pressed, took the Humber, 
and was picked up as described.—. , Dec. 16, 





Tue Royat Musicran Acatn.—On Tuesday the King of 
Portugal called on Rossini at his residence at Passy, and 

spent several hours with him. This time the King did not 

take the great maestro by surprise, but notified by M. de Paiva 

at twelve o’clock that he would be with him at two. Rossini 

spent the interval in endeavouring to organize a band of 
musicians such as have rarely met together. He succeeded 

in ear Verdi, Gaetano Braga, De Flotow, and Peruzzi. 
Verdi sat down to the piano, and accompanied the King, who 

sang the celebrated cavatina of the 7rovatore, Rossini, Verdi, 
and the Marquis de Paiva joining in the chorusses; he also 

sang “Ii Balen” from the , and Hrl tu, from Jl Ballo 
in .- After the vocal performance the King took his 
part on a double bass, and accompanied this reunion of: 
virtuosi in. several instrumental pieces.— Paris letter. 


Lonpon Tramways: WHERE Ie TRAIN?—A yenewed, 

ay ey will be made in Lh pene to —— powers to 
jown improved tramways for omnibuses, f a much 

‘aspeoved characte! edge 4 ill be 1 


r. The top ofthe rail will be flush 
with the pavement, very d will present no obstruc~ 
tion to ; and those it. can readily go off or 











on to it, ‘The projected company will be 




























a strip of the road 7 feet in breadth for each line o/ rails, al- | those honours which are the coveted distinctions bestowed worn the largest hose of any lady then present. The perma- 

though no exclusive right to travel on these will be reserved. | the republic ot science as a testimony, he has won the < nent building was called “Beldata,” an stood until the des- 

The company will be competitive with the General Omnibus | He was born in Ross-shire, and is now nearly 74 years of age. | truction of the old Gothic church; there Henry the Eighth 

Company; and no doubt this itself will & strong re-| When little over fifteen old he entered the army, and beheld the watch of the City and certain festivities. To sup- 

commendation to who desire to by an [aon se poe me a in the Peninsula, He was | ply the place of this structure, Wren built the gallery which 

pew Ly association which at present of ca’ when he left this profession for that of | stands over the entrance of Bow Church, and was long used 
the with their bad, draughty omnibuses and exclusively. He has taken rank as one of the for similar purposes.—Athenaum. 

their otherwise objectionable, tramways | of He is the discoverer of the Silurian —_ 

ould promote the regulation of traffic, and obviate the neces- Laurentian system of his He com &@| Wuotzsate Drarsrnc.—The Neapolitan journals an- 


w of 
for demo! hundred houses by running ogical survey 
ees terough ‘various parts of 2 — from - 


paper. 
New Ins Lirrerary Cius.—Dr. Trench has si; 





science. 
the Russian empire, and it was he who, | nounce that, in a short time, the vast hydraulic operations in 
basis of scientific deduction, demonstrated | connection with the draining of the e Fucino will be 


a ’ 
that gold lay in the Australian fields, man: before mere tto aclose. This lake, has of 36,315 
gold lay . 8, my? Hy brough e, which an area 8 





gnalized truth he had | acres, and a depth in some places of 50 has long been a 
his entrance on his See of Dublin by founding a Literary Club | uttered, (ee teweepy Py alee comet meee bee _ * = : 













scourge to the surrounding country, from the absence of suffi- 
on the model of the old Johnsonian ty of the same name. | two years since was made a cient outlets to carry off superabundant waters; for though 
Fe, Fiery we find Lord Wodehouse, Lord the Emperor CJaudius caused a m: cent eminary to be 
Rosse, Dufferin, the Bishop of Killaloe, Lord Talbot de Chess made to drain the lake it fellto ruin. The restoration of 
St Ww Mr Napier, Jud Keogh D Todd r pgp ane ge ge gee ite ig wpe sf Km 
. . »vu lp a2T PROBLEM, No. 888.— err Birkenstadt. e ts action to ren 
Dr Walles, Percy Fite Gerald’ Digby Starkey” end Bamsuel nares 80,000 acres available for agricultural purposes. 
. Science, theology, poetry and fiction seem to be BLACK. 
fairly represented in this list. 





Loca Cuaneczs in Encuanp.—Besides 884 new railway 


schemes, some of them of great extent, others im- 
_— changes in London, and the cities, the 


of Commons will have to deal with no fewer than 125 
miscellaneous” order. Excepting those 


projects of the “ 


order. which 
may expire in the interim, the most noteworthy of these, as 









Tue National Porrratr GALLERY.—A valuable portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth, taken, it would seem, at the close of her 
life, has been presented to the National ‘Portrait Gallery by 
the governor and assistants of the Mines Royal Society. The 

icture dates almost from the pericd of their incorporation. 
ion other portraits have recently been added to the na- 
tional collection. Among them are “ Bess ot Hardwick,” the 


they present themsel the following and f Shre a nenbea vith Co oe ne Que er 
ves, are oO wi , trou w cus rs) ueen 

South K New Road—apparently the scheme of last Scots at Chatsworth, and who eventually died during a severe 

— revived, ess Harbour, Glasgow B me eM frost which had stopped all the bpliding cpmaiiete: William 

ity ‘is and New Str tic scheme, Holy Lord Russell, beheaded in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 1683, well 


Island amation, Holderness Embankment and Re- 
Approaches, Hull 


Houses of Parliament 
South Bridge—another enormous wor 


k, International Com- 
munications between England and the Continent, Manchester 
al National 


Central Exchange, Manchester 


Gallery Enlargement, Park Lane Improvement, Public Offices 
‘Soath Kensingt Themes Embankment 


Bite, (Chel 


gton Road, " 
sea), Thames Embankment (North) Approaches, Thames Sub- 


‘way, Westminster Boulevard, &c. Twelve new schemes re- 
late to the addition or impr t of gas-supply to 
places ; thirty-five are, in the like manner, directed to 





water- 
those which may be included in various 


for general improvements. 


Hamuzr’s “Hawk” anp “ HernsHaw.”—The passage in 
“ Hamlet,” “I know a hawk from a handsaw,” or, as correct- 
ed, “I know s hawk from a hernshaw,” has greatly puzzled 
commentators. Is not this the true lanation 


exp ? Among 
the ancient row s the hawk signified the Etesian, or nor- 
Ww 


vapour towards the south, and w 

with Seren Succes San So ae Saray 
Nile to swell), because that bird follows the direction of that 
wind (Job xxxix. 26). The heron, or hern, or hernshaw, sig- 
nified the southerly wind, because it takes its flight from 
Ethiopia into Higher Egypt, following the course of the Nile 
as it retires its banks, and living on the small worms 
hatched in the mud of the river. Hence the heads of these 


therly wind in the ee summer, drives the 
" 


two birds may be seen surmounting the canopi used by the 
ancien ond? falling of the 


t 
Nile ively. Now Hamlet, madness, 
yet claims sufficent sanity to distin a hawk from a hern- 
shaw when the wind is southerly, that is, in the time of the 


m of the Istter to the north, and when the former is 
not to be seen. Shakspeare may have become acquainted 
o 


as many 






















by a follower of Lely; Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. 
Albans, the favoured attendant of Queen Henrietta 
his robes of State; and a small full-length pm ee King 
George IL. at the period of his accession to the Throne, by 
pupil of Sir Godfrey Kneller. Portraits of this monarch are 
said to be comparatively rare. 


Scotcn Buiis.—Two operatives were conversing the 
other day about a fine cemetery recently made in one of the most 
flourishing of our Border towns. One of them, with whom the 
“newfangled graveyard” was evidently no favourite, boldly, but 
amusingly, expressed his aversion to it in the remark, “ I'll rather 
dee than be buried in sic a place!” With equal di dof the 
logic of facts, his companion, who held an exactly opposite 
opinion of the cemetery, retorted, ** Weel, if I’m spared in life 
an’ health, I'll gang naewhere else !”— Edinburgh Courant, 








WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 








SoLvuTion TO Propium No. 887. Kwazse Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
White. Black. _ = the brilliant and superior nn pe of the ey pee, 
’ r harmony, sweetness of tone, power, and a 
Hy g ity tT 4 1 tee Ga equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
8. Ktokts 3. K toQ4 touch. They are emg creme eo by the Ex and 
¢ $ at A 4 PtoKké the musical profession, as being uns’ by instru- 
'e wD 





ments of any other er. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is —_ over- 
TOURNAMENT AT THE N. Y. CHESS CLUB. looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
This affair cent. In the first Class, Mr. Thompson | Characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
has beaten ude Zerogn Mr. Warner and Mr. Delmar have played | their tone, and the d ogeag: — of wear, far beyond those 
gam tai from | of any first-class maker.— WV. Y. World. 
In 


ne, 
. 80 far, 
a. PERRY DAVIS’ 


Vegetable Pain Killer! 
THE UNIVERSAL RRMEDY 





























with the habits of these migrating birds of through a / At this period there are but few of the human race 
fancy Fok ip ne ny Lew op ~ account of jlowing “ ie - ely ed to unacquainted with the merits of the Pain Killer; but while some 
them in e e sixteenth cen proclamati xtensi 

» pu b-O. We A tury, by form of » handbill =" We ask Ben ke no | °xt0l it asa liniment, they know but little of its power in easing 


cinteatdons rash step. 
Damace To a LicuTHouss.—The Wolf Rock Lighthouse, ~ Se We command you to prepare and 
Y: 
hand 


vate the structure above the natural hollow, somewhat en- | Unto the teeth of enemy. Ere long you will be free and 


j 


larged b; and quarrying, in the rock itself. 
two stones of the fi e 


fth course were laid, every stone joggied pnw Bn patie «sll epee dly tt when the 


and dovetailed to its neighbours, laterally and vertically, 


se- 
t as hi iron us. We tell those who é 
Ce ee ee ad Pe tae nds of tne manacres of ireland tes wo sll est them 
offered in 


course 
just a little ledge, which 


i 
F 
Ss 


the 
addition to the rock itself. The sea, moved to fury by the re-| men who is now inactive has the heart of a coward and the 












pain when taken internally, while others use it internally with 
great success but are equally ignorant of its healing virtues when 
applied externally. We therefore wish to say to all that it is 
equally successful whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands alone, unrivalled by all the great catalogue of Family Me- 
dicines, and its sale is universal and immense. The demand for 
it from India and other foreign countries is equal to the demand 
at home, and it has Lecome known in those far-off places by its 
merits—the proprietors have never advertised it or been at any 
expense in its introduction into foreign lands. 


for the day of glory approaches. There isa power at 
for your connirys taivation, and it shall cast dallance 


traitors. If the enemy or murder, we shall retaliate. The 











irit of ant.—By order ot the Vigilance BR. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
= ay ney po hme oh ag pm mater Yom ere — Pec, 10, 1865.—God lh the Green !” Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
labour of one favourable season is valued at £1,500. Every try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 
exertion is being made by the Trinity workmen wo repair the| _ENoRmovs Bexcu TRee.—It will be in the remembrance 


damage with the least delay. 










of some of our readers that in the month of June a very 













Prick ALFRED 1x BaRBARy.—The Redpole arrived at , was blown down in the Worksop Manor Park, the seat 
Gibraltar on the 16th inst., from with Prince Alfred, | of Lord Foley, and with whose family, as well as the N 
on his return from his hunting expedition in Barbary. Tbe} family, 
to on accompanied | been 
by Lieut. Haig, R. E., and Lieutenant 1, RN. The} Sp. 
baggage was sent on into the country, and H. R.’ H. and suite | the root, 
Jay Saal the i" including Sir J Saat | gap, 80 

m early, the party, - | day, 
Ryn pn gg ee eee STATEN ISLAND ‘ 
sion ; but the hunting was without sport. Next day, unfortu-| grap’. (FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
nately, was stormy, Leavy rain continued all day; never-( Tours. r —, New ¥ 
t! party was undaunted, but their chase th designed 6 and 7 John Street, New York. 

was attended with indifferent y ony stained glass 718 Broadway, New York. 
kil two boars them. eee oe Branch Offices, 269 Fulton Stree bag ae 
house of the British consular Benshiton, and the The and 47 North High 8t., elphia, 
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bm aye 9 A and Crzan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
men’ 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 








pA emaghis various birds. ibe pecly-siept. Gas. sige. Be thorities &c,, CLEANED SUCOESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 
= She nase, ane banted te q — a a Ce, ee Oe Vests, 
Piercingly cold, such as dom experienced Kid ‘es an Feathers, or Cleaned. Goods re- 
gion. About a dozen boars were started anak aneea the ee es ceived and returned by express. 
Politeness to come out in the direetion of Hi ne Gong ete lee , NEPHEWS & CO 
could wees ng wo trotted a assem 
considerahie distance. . Green, who was of the party, jousts ; Reduced to $1 Box. 
better luck, having fired at three meen ef hth helaie trike THE GREAT ENG REMEDY FOR 
ht down. None of the other had shots, and to fall Fs daly 
the oo cee een are unas salened, Al-|as were 
though the were not so in finding and killing took 
<= ve been wished, H. R. H. showed himself to 
a thorough sportsman and a splendid shot at 68, great, 
See te eee ae Enen Wid lito of the ° tant caused & shed | & HARSANT:; and sold b 
finn orthern rica. —London paper, 30. Jouiney and J & Goins Frankn Bret, New York; and moet other 
EWLY-CREATED —Sir Roderick Impey of , ; ' 
Murchison, whom her : nae amtuazed . he er = mshort 
of this country, but eq! in that of i 


THE ALBION. January 20! 
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